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ABSTRACT 


JUST SISTERS: INTERGENERATIONAL MENTORING 
FOR LEADERSHIP INSTRUCTION 
FROM EXPERIENCE (L.I-F.E.) 


by 


Sandra M. McIntosh 
United Theological Seminary, 2016 


Michael T. Neil, DMin 


The context of this project 1s the Inspirational Baptist Church, Forest Park, OH. The 
problem within this context 1s the women serving in leadership positions are not effective 
as leaders. The hypothesis 1s that through the use of leadership classes, group discussion, 
and individual assessments, and scripture pertaining to leadership, then women in 
leadership positions will be more effective. Qualitative analysis comprising of 
wiangulation of data include pre/post surveys, interviewing, and journaling were used to 
measure the hypothesis. Lectures, group discussion and individual assessments was 


utilized over six two hour sessions. This project 1s replicable in other ministry contexts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Within the local Church there exists an embedded theological framework of men 
only as biblical ministry leaders. This has often hindered pastoral leadership from 
accepting biblical responsibility of equipping women in ministry leadership. In doing so, 
an essential part of church leadership development has been developmentally arrested, 


and therefore has harmed the overall church. 


Women have often functioned in a non-traditional leadership postures as 
influencers within every societal construct. Within the Church, this leadership posture is 
sometimes framed within the relationship role of “Church mother.” In the book, Leading 
Ladies: Transformative Biblical Images for Women’s Leadership, Dr. Jeanne Porter 


explains this non-traditional role of church mother. 


Even in our churches that may not be as sensitive to acknowledging or accepting 
women in preaching ministries there have always been “Church Mothers” who 
wielded influence and power in the traditional churches of the African American 
community (and I suspect in many other faith traditions as well). These women 
may not have been labeled “Icaders” but they did lead the church---sometimes 
from the pew, sometimes from the prayer room, sometimes from the kitchens of 
our churches. These early leading ladies did not usurp men’s authority, nor did 
they usurp the authority of other women. They simply followed the “leading of 
the Lorc ” by working together for the building and strengthening of God’s 
people. 


' Jeanne Porter, Ph.D., Leading Ladies: Transformative Biblical Images for Women’s Leadership, 
(Philadelphia, PA: Innisfree Press, Inc., 2000), 13 


Susan Hunt in her book, Spiritual Mothering: The Titus 2 Model for Women 
Mentoring Women identifies the spiritual mothering capacity of women as a relationship 
model capable of effectively equipping and training women through mentorship. 
According to Hunt, the definition of spiritual mothering is “when a woman possessing 
faith and spiritual maturity enters into a nurturing relationship with a younger woman in 


2 The perspectives of Porter 


order to encourage and equip her to live for God’s glory 
and Hunt both assert that the role of mothering 1s an effective tool in the development of 
women in their leadership roles through the teaching of scripture and intergenerational 


relationships. In addition, there is scriptural support for women functioning in the role of 


teacher and mentor for women serving in leadership within every generation. 


The evolving of the 21“ century Church as body of baptized believers is uniquely 
diverse requiring flexible leadership styles capable of reaching differing generational and 
gender expectations. In present church history, there has been a move toward the 
inclusion of women on every level of church leadership. In view of the move toward 
acceptance of women to the call of leadership, the church must return to relying on the 
biblical instruction for equipping and training leaders, while embracing the uniqueness in 


styles, experiences, and perspectives women offer as leaders. 


Church leadership development requires effective communication of the 
scriptures and the ability to relate to the individual in the importance of mentoring 
relationships. This is especially true regarding those women who are or aspire to become 


leaders in the Black Church. Where nominal instruction has been given, the personal 


*Susan Hunt, Spiritual Mothering: The Titus 2 Model for Women Mentoring Women, (Wheaton, 
IL: Crossway, 1992), 12. 


experiences of a developing leader heavily influence the cultivation and development of 


the woman and her gifting. 


The previous statement exemplifies the experiences of the researcher. Through 
personal commitment to obtain training and equipping through seminary instruction, the 
researcher encountered the relevancy of teaching from the scriptures as an effective tool 
for leadership development in the local church. In addition, the researcher continues to 
pursue and cultivate intentional relationships with elder women whom she considers 
mature Christians within and without the faith community. The benefits of both 
structural learning environments, such as seminary training, and intergenerational 
relationship assist in the continual growth of the researcher’s leadership acumen. The 
dual approach of teaching and relationship engagement is exemplary of Titus 2 and the 


book of Ruth. 


The scriptures provide a plethora of examples for women functioning in the 
teacher and equipper role for women of differing generations. A close examination of 
these biblical women in their intergenerational relationships reveal a model for emulation 
for the Inspirational Baptist Church to equip women to serve effectively in leadership. 
Specifically, the intergenerational relationship between Naomi and Ruth provides insight 
into the role of mentoring, while the Titus 2 admonishment to the elder to teach and train 
the younger illuminates the mechanics of executing the mandate to equip the present and 
future generations of women in the church. The research presented incorporates an 
intergenerational mentoring model of biblically based ministry instruction and 


application in developing effective women ministry leaders. 


In following biblical mandates, yielding to the teaching of scripture to equip 
leaders, the restoration of the elder voice can occur as a viable ministry tool of mentoring 
and development. In the book Spiritual Sisterhood: Mentoring Women of Color by 
Rebecca Florence Osaigbovo, she describes the necessity of women equipping women 


through the teaching of the Word of God. 


Women should disciple other women out of obedience to God. We disciple 
others because we love the Lord, and out of our love, we want to keep his 
commandment “Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to 
observe all things that I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even 
to the end of the age. 


Older women have a biblical mandate to teach younger women as recorded in 
Titus 2:3-5. This is the Word of God. The purpose for older women to teach 
younger women ts that the word of God may not be blasphemed.” 


The researcher desires for the generations of women of IBC to develop the practice of 
intergenerational responsibility to equip through the teaching of scripture as effective 
leadership development. The necessity of intergenerational responsibility and 
relationship in the equipping of women in leadership is a core value of the Just Sisters 
research project. Sociological researcher, Christian Smith, in the textbook, Souls in 
Transition supports this modality as a way of generations preparing and equipping the 


present for the future. 


New members of any society are always inducted into the group by elder 
members who form them in different ways to become active participants of 
various sorts. This is done through role modeling, teaching, taking-things-for- 
granted, sanctioning, training, practicing, and other means of inculcating and 


*Rebecca Florence Osaigbovo, Spiritual Sisterhood: Mentoring Women of Color, (Downers 
Grove: IL, InterVarsity Press, 2011), 17 


internalizing basic categories, assumptions, symbols, habits, values, desires, 
norms, and practices.* 


The researcher desires for the generations of women of IBC to embrace the idea 
of generational teaching responsibility. Returning to intentional mentoring relations can 
restore into the DNA of the Black women, that her life is lived not unto herself alone, but 
to every black woman past, present and future. The responsibility exists among the 
woman to continue the legacy of black female pride of lifting as we climb.” Although a 
daunting task, the generational responsibility is not an optional response from the woman 


who has come into the revelation of her generational responsibilities. 


The historical education women unwilling receive, are lessons for the future generation to 


learn. 


Black females are taught what is to be endured and how to endure the harsh, 
cruel, inhuman exigencies [what is required of the moment] of life. The moral 
wisdom does not rescue Black women from the bewildering pressures and 
perplexities of institutionalized social evils but rather exposes those ethical 
assumptions which are inimical [hostility/adverse] to the ongoing survival of 
Black womanhood.° 


Seeing the need for a restoration of the elder voice as a viable ministry medium to equip 
through the teaching of scriptures, within the context of mtentional mentoring 
relationship fulfills the biblical mandate contained in the Old and New Testament 


scriptures. Within the return to the scriptural instruction for developing women in 


“Christian Smith, with Patricia Snell., Souls in Transition: The Religious and Spiritual Lives of 
Emerging Adults. (Oxford, England: Oxford University Press, 2009), 


National Association of Colored Women Motto, “Lifting As We Climb” 


°Katie G. Canon, Black Womanist Ethics, (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1998), page 5. 


leadership serves to strengthen the IBC mandate of deliberately developing disciples’ of 
Jesus Christ. The goal of the mentoring tool is to assist in the successful navigation 
through the sharing of experience as a treasure of hope from the present generation 
through instruction, resulting in the leadership development of the sister who is now 


coming. 
Chapter Overview 


Chapter One contains the definition of the model of ministry and why it is being 
presented in the document. The content of this chapter is the ministry focus that 
identifies the specific area of ministry researched in the project. This chapter also 
includes explicit foundational information about the researcher and her experience in the 
ministry area and context, and theoretical work used to establish the research project. 
Also included is the spiritual autobiography of the researcher, which establishes the 
foundation for the project through her life experiences and spiritual journey. The 
researcher is able to uncover a problem in the ministry context and provides an act of 
ministry as a solution to the problem. This chapter contains a description of the ministry 


context of the project where the researcher serves a Director of Christian Education. 


Chapter Two will present the principal support and basis for the ministry of the 
project. The chapter presents the biblical support from thorough exegesis of selected Old 
and New Testament scriptures. The Old Testament scripture reveals the pattern and 
purpose for intergenerational mentoring and the failure of researcher’s current ministry 


context in obeying God’s instruction concerning generational responsibilities. The New 


"Dr. Victor S. Couzens, Inspirational Baptist Church Vision Focus Statement. (Cincinnati, October 
29, 2012). | 


Testament scripture provides the solution for reclaiming the Elder voice as a teaching 
modality in mentoring and leadership development through the context of a familial 


relationship. 


Chapter Three provides the historical foundation for the ministry project through 
the exploration of a significant historical movement germane to the advancement of 
women through intentional sisterhood response to their issues and cultural challenges. 
This chapter will chronicle how women of diverse backgrounds have rallied together mn 
unity to improve the societal, religious (church) and cultural conditions affecting women. 
The Black Women’s Club Movement is a historical documentation of what positive 
changes occur when women intentionally glean from each other the strength for their 
generational challenges by intentionally leaning on the wisdom and experience of sisters 


of their pasts. 


Chapter Four includes the leading theological ideas and theologians, which will 
inform the project. The theological ideology that informs the Just Sisters: 
Intergenerational Mentoring for L.I.F.E. is Womanist Theology. The progenitors of 
Womanist Theology; Delores S. Williams, Jacqueline Grant, and Katie Canon are voice 
of the Womanist Theologians informing the Just Sisters mentoring research project. The 
Womanist perspective champions the responsibility of each woman to the women of her 
present generation and to the women who are yet coming. Utilizing the Womanist 
theological perspective in how God is working with the community of faith (the local 
church) will elevate the reception of women to the leadership gifting of other women and 


the Church on a grander scale. Womanist theology is a conduit for women in ministry 


leadership to heighten their awareness to responsibility that is beyond their current season 
in life. 

Chapter Five presents the Theoretical Foundations perspective of the field of 
humanities. The chapter presents written expertise in the focus area of the ministry 
project. This chapter includes contemporary foundations research and fully discusses 
specifically why certain books, experts, and sources were used in support of the 
document. The chapter will provide contemporary foundations research through the 


areas of sociology, education, and psychology. 


Chapter Six presents the opportunity to reflect on the project design, 
implementation, data analysis, results, and conclusions drawn from the ministry project. 
In this chapter, the researcher will be able to talk about what occurred in the project and 
present findings based on the hypothesis, proposed treatment plan, methodology, and 
design of the project. The chapter will also provide discussion of the pilot used in the 
field experience and discuss surprises and/or anomalies occurring during the 
implementation phase. Discussion will take place concerning the triangulation of data 
collection, as well as the results and implications of the project’s act of mimistry. This 
chapter also presents opportunity for reflection for the researcher on how the ministry 


project created change 1n her ministry and personal life. 
Summary 


In the researcher’s quest to unravel the phenomena of the missing Elder voice in 
her ministry context, understanding occurred through the literary writings of feminist 


author, Phyllis Trible. In the literary work, Texts of Terror, Trible vividly describes the 


disparaging experiences of four women living in the biblical world under patriarchal ruie. 
The literary criticism Trimble employs in telling the sad stories of these four women® is 
termed rhetorical criticism.” Within Dr. Walter Brueggemann’s editorial forward in the 
Text of Terror, he explains the technique of rhetorical criticism presumes that nothing is 
accidental but every word is intentional in its place. The implication for “nothing as an 
accident but every word occupying an intentional place is also descriptive of how every 
detail of our lives is important and must not be overlooked, if understanding the complete 
life story is desired. What appears from the outside as a miniscule event contains greater 


interpretation in the understanding of purposeful meaning in the hand of the Creator. 


The challenges women encounter in leadership development are never to operate, 
as a tool of defeat but is the starting point creating value in her life experiences. Canon 
describes these challenges as tests; “the second test is whether Black women recognize 
the moral wisdom that they utilize.” True wisdom finds its genesis in experience. The 
creation of authentic opportunities for women to share how wisdom was acquired and 
sustained through the communication to those who are yet to have the opportunity, will 
propel that sisterhood of the future generation onto paths whose foundations were 
prepared from ages past. This ministry project was created to become a restoration for 
the connection between the Elder and younger women in seeing the validity of the Voice 


of the past as a mentoring or leadership development tool in the local church. 


* Phyllis Trible, Texts of Terror: Literary-Feminist Readings of Biblical Narratives. (Philadelphia: 
PA, Fortress Press), page 2. 


” Trible, x. 


Ov atie G. Canon, Black Womanist Ethics, (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1998), page 6. 
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The goal of the researcher is to create a discovery of generational responsibility to 
mentor and develop the leadership of women. In the uniqueness of her voice, God 
speaks through her concerning his purposes for her in the retmagining of the present and 
the reshaping of the future through dialogue and storytelling with those who are on the 
journey. The interchanges and intersections of those whose path she crosses are divine 
encounters in order to pass on what she has been the keeper of in order for the links in the 


generational chain to remain intact and not be severed. 


The researcher’s project regarding intergenerational mentoring between women 
believes this literary technique serves as a stylistic method that will help to encourage the 
necessity of women sharing their generational response to common or familiar 
experiences as a way to teach, equip and mentor each other L..F.E. mto an effective 


leader in the Inspirational Baptist Church. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


Christian education is the bedrock for building faith in God and revealing His 
redemptive plan for humankind and creation. The building of faith through Christian 
education is a mandate required of each generation to execute. Biblical Christian 
education is an “articulation of education distinctly based upon theological 
propositions derived from the text of Scripture rather than education developed to 
perpetuate and propagate the tenets of a designated religious system.” A religious 
education may teach rules and rituals to be performed by men and women of faith; 
however, Christian education teaches God’s purpose for men and women and their 
responsibilities before Him in a context of community. Christian Education occurring 
as a communal experience is rooted in traditional antiquity as recorded in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. “Teach them to your children. Talk about them when you are at home and 
when you are on the road, when you are going to bed and when you are getting up.” 
The role of the mentoring teacher in Christian Education is distinguishable in the 
examples of Jesus Christ who functions as rabbi, mentor, and leader.” The Hebrew 


Bible and the New Testament are covenant agreements 


' Clark, Robert E., Johnson, Lin, Sloat, Allyn K., ed. Christian Education: Foundations for 
the Future (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1991), 14. 


"Deuteronomy 11:19, New Living Translation 
"John 13:12-16, New Living Translation 
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established by God and both portray the importance of a family and community 


relationships in the impartation of Christian Education. 


The role of commitment and covenant relationships undergirds effective Christian 
education in the life of those who instruct and those who receive the instruction. These 
two bookends, commitment and covenant, are efficient vehicles for transmitting 
knowledge and assessing comprehension in an atmosphere of trust and confidence. 
Christian education, which results in comprehending the Word of God, leads to the 
fulfillment of purpose, spiritual maturity, and personal ministry. The experience of 
relationships that are nurturing and instructive build up the church body to receive and 


give sound counsel to one another. 


Throughout the biblical narrative, the imprint of Christian education is the 
fundamental voice of God in His communication to humankind. The voice of God spoken 
through the patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles, and even Jesus was educative in 
delivery in order to bring the people to a higher level of understanding and the function 


for their existence with Him. 


Christian education is a liberating force, as every person born must contemplate 
questions concerning their existence and personal significance. The need exists for others 
to either extract erroneous beliefs or offer a different perspective to aid in the 
development of right thinking concerning self. The assistance of someone who is wiser 
and mature, such as a mentor or guide is evident in the biblical relationship of Jesus 
Christ and the disciples, or Paul and Timothy. Christian education is a conduit for 
generational learning and instruction. It is a necessity for each generation to embrace 


their responsibility to continue the teaching-learning process. It is a relational construct 
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capable of demonstrating the value of experiencing truth in partnership. This partnership 
functions as a Sieve, straining out erroneous beliefs about self and others. It creates a 
needed awareness of the significance of “other” in the church and the importance of the 
other in helping to advance God’s kingdom design for each other. In the plenary session 
entitled, Revitalization: A Crash Course — Theories & Practices, Dr. Peter Bellini 
underscored our need to see the shifts occurring in our church context with “increasing 


*! Christian education is conducted in the 


hyper-individualistic consumerist mentality. 
context of intentional community and relationship; and is an opportunistic response to 


stifling this downward spiral of thinking only of self and no one else. | 


Christian education is the bridge builder for generations to form linkages in their 
charge to herald the Word of God and the relevancy of its message to every succeeding 
generation. The soundness of counsel and historical experience is a conduit for creating 
healthiness of psyche and sociological needs and is obtainable through Christian 
education. The central focus of Christian education is the comprehension of the Word of 
God leading to the fulfillment of purpose, spiritual maturity, and personal ministry. The 
experience of relationships that are nurturing and instructive, builds up the church body 
to receive and give sound counsel to one another. Throughout the biblical narrative, the 
imprint of Christian education is the fundamental voice of God in His communication to 


mankind. 


The teaching methodology of Christian education is proficient in its customization 


to the cognitive, attitudinal, and behavioral requirement of the Christian. It is 


' Peter Bellini, “Revitalization: A Crash Course — Theories & Practices” (plenary session, United 
Theological Seminary, Dayton, OH, January 26, 2012). 
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transformative in the ability to aid the believer to understand the call of God for life and 


the expressions of this call in ministry. 


In the researcher’s ministry context, the role of women in ministry is a multi- 
faceted phenomenon. Monumental strides are demonstrating diversity to involve women 
in ministry of the church. The pulpit is more accessible to women confessing a call to the 
preaching ministry. Barriers related to the male only presence are continually collapsing 
in this area of ministry, affording women with the opportunity to demonstrate their 
preaching capabilities of the Word of God. A Christian education focused project will 
function as a journeyman for these women to connect with other women who have paved 
the path before them in ministry leadership. Intentional dialogues designed to create 
intergenerational connections will occur. Through this Christian education project and the 
utilization of mixed teaching methodologies such as lectures, group discussions, 
journaling, and individual assessments will help the women explore the role of 
intergenerational mentoring to strengthen the ministry sisterhood of the Inspirational 


Baptist Church in the area of leadership. 


This project seeks to function as a vehicle in guiding four generations of women 
in the intentional formulation of intergenerational relationships to affect their ministry 
leadership as a sister in the Lord’s Church. Social responsibility is created in mentoring 
relationships which one pours into another life what one has received. Just Sisters 
therefore can become an avenue for creating on-going impact to effectively knowing and 
fulfilling the Call of God to ministry leadership in the Church. The goal for the project to 
expose these generations of women to investigate intergenerational mentoring as an on- 


going act of ministry to the sisterhood of the Inspirational Baptist Church. 
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The subsequent chapters offer a thorough explanation of the ministry model of the 
research project; the foundational support through biblical, historical, theological and 
theoretical areas of research; the methodology employed for project design and 
implementation; the field experience; the data analysis; and the reflection, summary and 


conclusions for this research project. 


A final component of the project is to secure commitment from the mentees in 
identifying a woman from the generation succeeding them, and become their mentor into 
ministry. Embracing the connectedness of God’s call on our life individually and 
collectively enables women of every generation to intimately minister and to understand 
why we minister. Through the implementation of biblical Christian education, the goal of 
equipping women in leadership is established and obtainable. Generational, woman-to- 
woman mentoring can become a conduit in assisting other woman to understand their 
personal worth and value to God. These types of woman-to-woman relationships function 
as essential tools enabling successful navigation to the next level of ministry through the 


biblical framework of Christian Education. 


A Christian education focused project is the intentionality to acquiring the 
restoring of women helping women in their development. Utilizing the framework of a 
common sisterhood is the aspiration of the researcher for these women to connect with 
other women who have paved the path before them in ministry leadership. Intentional 
dialogues designed to create intergenerational connections is an element of 
conversational education. Through this Christian education project and the utilization of 
mixed teaching methodologies such as lectures, media aids, group dialogues and 


journaling, role playing, and individual assessments will help the women explore the role 
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of intergenerational mentoring to effectively strengthen the ministry sisterhood of the 
Inspirational Baptist Church in the area of leadership. 
Spiritual Autobiography 

The researcher is the third eldest child born to the late Wince and Willie Morris. 
Two older siblings, born in Huntsville, Alabama, resided with the paternal grandparents 
during their formative years. Historically, many African-Americans in the 1950s were a 
part of a great migration to the North. The researcher’s father traveled to Ohio in pursuit 
of employment opportunities unavailable to him in the south. On June 28, 1957, the 
researcher’s birth took place in the small town of Oxford, Ohio, away from family and 
friends. The two older siblings living in the South, reunited with the family at the ages of 
ten and seven respectively; when the researcher was five years old. In addition, two 


younger siblings were born which brought the total up to five children; all females. 


The reuniting of the entire family as a complete family unit did require 
adjustments. Although natural sisters by birth, it was not a natural blending into a 
sisterhood. In order for the sisterhood bond to occur among the five siblings, a need for 
intentional nurturing and development existed. The researcher by default was the older 
sibling to the younger sisters and the younger sibling to the older siblings. In order to 
engage as sisters, there was the need for learning how to function as a family unit, 
learning how to overcome the obstacle of living in a different state and different 
household. Assuming the persona of an older sister, without knowing the scriptural 
instruction concerning humility (Romans 12:3) and peacemaking (Psalms 34:14), the 
researcher relied upon optimism and encouragement to bridge relationship rejection and 


frustration. At an early age, the researcher learned discernment in recognizing the 
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relational impact on her mother in the separation from the two older siblings during their 


formative years; six weeks and three years. 


Early in the doctoral process, the researcher received a teaching regarding an 
Asian theological concept explaining the effects of deep and unresolved emotional pain 
called “Han.” The researcher recognizes the theological concept of “Han” as being 
present in her mother. Her mother’s Han was evident in the frequency in expressions of 
overwhelming emotional distraught through periods of unending tears and sadness. 
Again, the researcher would assume a persona of the older child during these times of 
sadness, and would try as a child to comfort and encourage her to stop crying and laugh. 
The effectiveness of laughter is a tool the researcher uses when nurturing younger women 
experiencing difficult seasons in life in order to eliminate emotional pressures. The 
researcher trusts the benefits of comforting people when they hurt, and to encouraging 


them to see the value of laughter in getting through painful experiences. 


The ability to laugh during difficult times is a survival mechanism the 
researcher’s father nurtured and taught his eleven children. The size of the family in the 
small town of Oxford, Ohio resulted in our being somewhat of an anomaly, challenging 
our parent’s financial ability to provide and care for us. Both parents worked laboriously 
to provide for the needs of the family and taught the children to take care of each other in 
whatever capacity required. The willingness of the researcher’s father to sacrifice for the 
ability to care for the family resulting in working two fulltime jobs; one during the day on 
first shift and another at night on the third shift; was a lesson never forgotten. The 
researcher’ and the siblings were given the responsibility to nurture the younger siblings 


by playing, feeding, and helping with homework assignments. The tremendous sacrifices 
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from both parents were instrumental in molding the work ethic of the family and the 
effectiveness of teaching others how to help one another functions as a template in 
building our faith walk. The importance of family working together and supporting each 
other to develop their gifts, talents, and abilities was an early lesson taught to the 
researcher and her siblings. The researcher’s relationship with the seven younger siblings 
was an extension of the parents due to a pseudo-parental bond. The researcher and the 
older siblings provided babysitting services, along with the provision of financial and 
relationship support. Each older sibling adopted a younger sibling as their ‘child’ and 
would interact with them in somewhat of a parental capacity. These parent/sibling 
relationships continue to exist today. The successfulness of these sibling relationships 
remain a helpful tool to the researcher in fruitful engagement of women in different 


generations. 


Education was a priority among the coloreds (the race reference used during the 
generation of the researcher’s parents) however; many in the South did not have the 
opportunity to complete a school year, thereby relying on instruction from the older 
generation or home instruction. Although both of the researcher’s parents did attend 
school, her father earned only a eighth grade education, while her mother graduated from 
high school. The parent’s experiences with the hardness of a world attempting to 
minimize their worth as an individual instilled a fire in their parenting to nurture their 
children to work arduously and relentlessly in their pursuits to achieve academically, 
occupationally, and professionally. The expectation for each child was to begin working 


outside the home at an early age in order to contribute to the wholeness of the family and 
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community. The instilling of responsibility to others outside of the natural home is a key 


component in the mind of the researcher to fulfilling generational responsibility to others. 


The researcher considers participation in the high school track team as a 
development tool of her mentoring and leadership abilities. The discovery of mentoring 
and leadership occurred under the tutelage of Talawanda high school track coaches and 
responsive teammates. The discovery took place during the researcher’s sophomore year 
in high school. In 1975, it was a new phenomenon for a female track team to compete 
successfully at the state level. Selected as a co-captain of the track team by the coaches 
and her peers, the researcher started to learn the power of the spoken word as a 
motivational tool in extracting positive results from your teammates. The ethnic profile of 
high School was predominately Caucasian. An added benefit to attending a high school 
with this profile was diversity training in the “how-to” establish relationship and 
manage/resolve conflict. At the age of nineteen, the researcher began attending First 
Baptist Church in Oxford, Ohio. On October 30, 1977, the researcher experienced a 
divine encounter changing the direction of her life eternally. Matthew 16:16-19 was the 
sermonic text to the sermon, “Upon THIS Rock! It was through the pastor, Reverend 
John Rice’s preaching of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the researcher obtained the 
understanding that the current foundation for her life was not sustainable, but that God in 
Jesus Christ had a plan and purpose for her life. The Holy Spirit working in the 
researcher’s heart, revealing a longing for more in life guiding the researcher to give her 
life to Christ at the age of nineteen. The researcher was the first among her siblings to 
make this eternal decision and was privileged to share Christ with several siblings 


resulting in their receiving salvation through Jesus Christ. 
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In reflecting upon work-related experiences the researcher recognizes her 
entrance into these areas of employment were entry level, but at the time of her departure, 
she was promoted to a position of leadership, enabling her to mentor and develop others. 
In her ministry role in the local church, it began from a part-time status as Christian 


Education Director of IBC. 


Entering into ministry is where the researcher began to see the God ordained 
pattern of a life of “firsts” in order to break barriers and or establish reconnections. 
During this season of ministry indoctrination, the sound of the Elder voice was 
encouraging as long as the researcher remained in the traditional place of women within 
the church. The researcher began serving 1n ministry as the first paid staff member 
besides the traditional Baptist Church staff (Pastor, Church Secretary, Custodian, and 
Choir Director) in 1995. It was not an easy transition for the Church in accepting the 
researcher’s leadership services. The push against a woman in leadership (not as a 
supportive role) led one of the old ministers to refer to researcher as a paid Sunday school 
teacher. This was a traditional Baptist Church and the secretary welded a great deal of 
influence within the congregation. The secretary and the researcher were friends prior to 
IBC’s hiring and looked to the secretary as a mentor. However, once hired, the 
relationship was tested and required intervention from the senior pastor. Unfortunately, 
the senior pastor did not know how to manage the strength of each woman’s personality. 
The researcher resented him for not giving attention to coaching us through the situation, 
relying instead on our faith as Christians to work through the conflict. The researcher 
chose to seek the counsel of the secretary concerning challenges as a Christian 


Education professional, as a strategy for alleviating the awkwardness of the relationship. 
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The researcher believes that God used the relationship struggles to teach humility and 
willingness to submit to the instructions of a difficult Elder, who questioned her 
commitment to the Church. Years were required for the Secretary to accept the 
researcher’s commitment to the Church and not to the dollars paid for her time. The 
researcher experienced many frustrating nights and tears because of a lack of support 
from the key leaders in the ministry. In 2000 we were under new leadership and he began 
the aggressive transition to multiple staff. With the addition of each new staff person, 
transition was required in the form of intentional instruction from the Word of God to 


break the barriers of tradition. 


The development of the researcher’s faith continues as a personal sojourn and in 
the context of relationship with others in the local church. In addition, traumatic life 
experiences were life tools developing the researcher’s understanding God’s plan for his 
people and the local Church. Through the early death of love taught the researcher the 
value of living life to its fullest every day. Witnessing love ones running out of time to 
pass on generational instruction and provision fuels the researcher’s resolve to reach out 
to those who are of the past, present, and future generations in order to help others grow 
and operate in their fullest potential as a leader. 

The researcher considers her development as a woman in ministry in the 21“ 
century as a compilation of her father’s stern disciplinary disposition as a parent and her 
mother’s emotional sensitivity. Her father’s commitment to approaching his 
responsibilities head on, is a core value of the researcher. Although mistakes made 
through her father’s parenting style is undeniable, however, the researcher witnessed a 


strong work ethic and a spirit of perseverance to overcome obstacles and help others 
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along the life journey. The researcher’s father modeled the value to laugh and love family 
no matter the degree of personal disappointment. The characteristics of the researcher’s 
father operating through a spiritual power greater than himself assisted the researcher in 
accepting a heavenly father who would fight for his family and would make whatever 
sacrifice he needed to in order to provide for us. From her mother the researcher learned 
how to have compassion for hurting people. As a young child the researcher recognized 
her mother was a carrier of deep emotional scars, potentially intensified by eleven 
children who were all born before the age of forty. The researcher mother’s taught love is 
sacrificial and enduring no matter the heartbreak from a disobedient child. Both parents 
provided a spiritual heritage in loving God. Due to the largeness of the family and 
commitment to providing without the help of others, attending organized church was not 
a reality for the researcher until the age of eighteen. However, the demonstration of their 
parent’s faith was evident in how they lived their life on a daily basis. 

The researcher engages in reflection of her fifty-eight years of life, the words of a 
song by Pastor Marvin Sapp, resonates throughout her spirit, “I never would have made it 
without you...I would have lost it all...but now I’m free because you were there for me. 


I never would have made it, without you!” 


The researcher recognizes she is a trailblazer as God has positioned her to be the 
firsts in many phases of her life: Co-captain for first woman’s track team; the first among 
eleven siblings to become a parent; a college graduate from college; the first CE director 


at a traditional Baptist church and first staff member to pursue a Doctor of Ministry. 


*Marvin Sapp, “I Never Would Have Made It,” by Pastor Marvin Sapp, recorded 2007, on the 
album Thirsty, Detroit MI, CD. 
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The continuing summation of the researcher’s life experiences continues to dig 
her ministry leadership in the local church. It is the conviction of the researcher that 
knowledge is power infused by wisdom. True education takes place not only with the 
possession of information in conjunction but with the ability of how to use it; this results 
in understanding. Once understanding occurs then change and transformation can begin. 
Giving thought to what a person is thinking and what they can create is an indispensable 
practice for spiritual formation, personal development, and ministry. 

The researcher describes her model of ministry as a conduit ministry. The 
definition for the word conduit according to World English Dictionary, as a pipe, channel 
for carrying a fluid; an agency or means of access, communication, a fountain.”’ As a 
conduit, the researchers views her ministry leadership model as that of a ministry of 
process for an intentional outcome. The ministry model of process is the multiple ways in 
which the Word of God 1s instructed for impartation. The ministry of outcome is what the 
person becomes as a result of the instruction and training received. 

The generation before the researcher made personal sacrifices for those who 
would be born after them, but would reap the benefits from their labors and legacy. A 
driving force in the spirit of the researcher is to continue the fortification of a solid 
biblical foundation for the next generation to stand. In exercising her parental 
responsibilities to two adult children and three grandchildren, it is the personal goal to 
prepare them for their Independence Day. Every relationship enjoyed by the researcher 
has the template of intergenerational connection and responsibility as a sign of success. 

The researcher’s personal conviction that ministry in today’s world requires the 
ability to think globally with the intent to apply locally. The cultural make-up of many 


“Conduit” accessed December 12, 2013, http://www.world-english.org/dictionary. 
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urban communities is diverse in their ethnic composition. In order for local Church 
congregants to effectively influence their current locale they must possess the ability to 
broaden their world view to use a broader lens which is world-wide in focus. This 
requires leadership that is willing to challenge traditional leadership models as the only 
means to navigating the church thru the 21“ century. 

The diversity in age of the researcher’s ten siblings and their personalities is a tool 
of preparation for intergenerational ministry. Although nurtured in a two parent working 
family, the perceptions of our experiences were vastly different. The lessons learned in 
childhood, as well as the spiritual formation process will assist in the performance of 
relevant ministry. 

The beginning of the researcher’s serving in ministry leadership began in 1995 
when she was hired on a part-time basis in 1995 as the first Christian Education Director. 
Under the third pastor, Dr. Terriel R. Byrd, the leadership task for the researcher was the 
executing of an Arts Initiative for the youth of IBC and a prominent Ohio insurance 
company residing in Columbus, Ohio. Several thousand dollars in scholarship were 
presented to those youth participating. The researcher worked closely with the youth, 
their parents, and the securing of an artist to judge the art entries. The pastor provided 
minimal supervision over the researcher, who began the practice of reaching out to others 
demonstrating the gifts, talents and abilities needed to complete the ministry assignment. 
The researcher utilized this ability in securing help from both the young and elder 
generations. An intergenerational rapport began to develop among the women of IBC. 
The response of the congregants encountered suspicion and resistance to the researcher’s 


efforts. The value of intergenerational relationship in ministry became a major element 
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to impacting and securing change. The Christian pedagogy of imparting scriptural 
instruction along with the intentional engagement of intergenerational relationships 
between the women, can serve as_ a generational bridge to effective leadership 
development, enabling the IBC to fulfill the biblical mandate of deliberately developing 


disciples’. 


Context Analysis 


The context of IBC is as follows: 


One Sunday, in the month of August, 1957, a few members, including the late 
Rev. Charles E. Armstrong, gathered at the home of Brother and Sister Howard E. 
Martin, Sr. at 547 Lincoln Park Drive to organize a body of Baptized Believers. 
That following Wednesday another meeting was held and plans were put in 
motion to name the church and establish a place to worship. The Bennett Funeral 
Home was contacted and we began to have worship services at this establishment. 
Services were held there for a few short weeks until Sis. Elizabeth Sprinkle 
secured a place for worship at 1403 Central Avenue. 


August 28, 1957, the congregation, which now had increased to 65 persons, was 
organized as the Inspirational Baptist Church. The name being inspired by Sister 
Margaret Martin, with the calling of Reverend C. Armstrong as their pastor. 
Reverend C.L. Conner, the moderator at the time of the Western Union 
Association, presided with Reverend Edward Thompson the pastor of New Life 
Baptist Church, acting as secretary. Reverend Charles Wesley gave the charge to 
Reverend Armstrong.” 


Both the home of the founding mother and the first worship structure was located 
in an area of Cincinnati called the West End. This was an area of the city in the downtown 


location of Cincinnati, Ohio. The researcher currently serves as the Director of Christian 


“Dr. Victor S. Couzens, October 29, 2012, Vision Casting Meeting, with the Inspirational Baptist 
Church ~City of Destiny congregation. 


> 40" Inspirational Baptist Church Celebration Banquet: The Church Crossing Over Into The 
Promise Land [Cincinnati, OH], 4. 
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Education Ministries at the Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny. Born 


Saturday, June 28, 1957, the Inspirational Baptist Church began August 28, 1957. 


The fledgling beginning quickly ended with the addition of sixty-five members by 
the end of August, 1957. With the assistance of a moderator of the Western Union 
Association, Installation of the Reverend C.E. Armstrong as the first pastor; serving 
August, 1957 to January, 1961. During his four-year tenure, this new ministry 
experienced consistent growth resulting in a membership total of 230 added to the church 
roll requiring the purchase of a larger facility. Under the leadership of Reverend 
Armstrong, a larger building on Dayton and Whiteman Streets was purchased.° The 
researcher interviewed Minister Martin who grew up as a founding member witnessing 
its birth from twelve people to the current membership role containing thousands. A core 
value from the beginning of the church’s inception was family. In the formative years, it 
was the twelve members and their families embarking on a new beginning from Calvary 


Missionary Baptist Church.’ 


According to Minister Howard E. Martin, Jr., son of the founding members 
Margaret and Howard E. Martin, Sr., “IBC has always been a family church, full 
of children and youth. The members of the church would often invite their friends 
and those whom they worked with to Inspirational, who would later become 
members. In the early years the majority of the families were not only from the 
West End community, but also from all around the city.° 


In regards to the socioeconomic and educational demographics during the early days of 


IBC, Minister Martin indicated that in those days many of the families worked for either 


® 40" Inspirational Baptist Church Celebration Banquet: The Church Crossing Over Into The 
Promise Land (Cincinnati, OH, 1997), 4. 


"1997 IBC Celebration Banquet 


®Minister Howard E. Martin, Jr., interviewed by Sandra M. McIntosh, Monday, November 7, 
2011. 
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the large manufacturing companies in the city, such as The Cincinnati Barrel Company, 
or worked for General Hospital, and/or performed day work in the homes of prominent 
white families in the surrounding neighborhoods. Many congregants were 
entrepreneurial, performing skills such as tailoring, cosmetology, carpentry, and culinary 
in their homes.’ IBC began and continues to be a predominately African-American 
church. Under the first pastorate of Reverend Charles Armstrong, the major mission and 


focus of the church was the solid establishment as Body of Baptized believers.’° 


Dr. E.O. Thomas became the second pastor of IBC to shepherd this growing 
flock, four years after the church’s inception at the Dayton and Whiteman location. 
Under his leadership the church began moving out and began a spiritual Jerusalem 
journey from the West End community. According to his own reflective report detailed 
during his twenty-fifth pastoral celebration, Pastor, Rev. Dr. EO Thomas, Jr. describes 


this journey; 


Church re-organization proceeded along with tenacious preaching, teaching and 
training of the membership. Intense Prayer Power, Bible Scripture Power, and 
Love Fellowship Power, functioned throughout a sufficient number of the 
membership. The faithful few remnants were strong. A terrific increase of 
financial stewardship came forth. We paid off the Dayton & Whiteman Street 
mortgage, so the membership and auxiliaries geared up for more future 
challenges. Outgrowing our church space, on Mother’s Day, May 14, 1967, we 
motorcaded to our new and present church site, 2529 Essex Place. We have 
grown on this rock corner, even acquired adjacent property and built the Rev. 
E.O. Thomas Annex. We administrate and oversee property valued in excess of a 
half million dollars, according to today’s money market. A noticeable turnover in 
our Church family has occurred. I delight in God’s prescribed diversity, whereby 
we have different styles of worship and a mixed multitude of worshipers, but we 
recognize the divine and miraculous power of God to make us one in, One Lord, 
One Faith, and One Baptism, when it counts. We have produced a good number 


°1997 IBC Celebration Banquet 


’ Inspirational Baptist Church Official Church History archived document. 
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of men licensed and ordained in the Gospel ministry. Some expert women 

Missionaries have been trained and are on the mission field daily. We have 

specialized in human dignity and civil rights contributions. We contain proper 

Black pride and Rainbow Coalition integration for we all fight the evil of racism. 

Pastor Thomas considers himself as a Christian bridge-builder for love, justice, 

and peace."! 

Pastor E.O. Thomas was actively involved in the community in which his 
congregants resided as well as in the lives of those whom God had entrusted him to serve. 
The emphasis on social justice with the social gospel was appealing to the educated as 
well as those on the welfare rolls. College professors, community activists, professionals 
in the fields of law and medicine, along with the blue collar worker, worked together in 
making IBC their home as a people of faith. The researcher senses a kinship to the 
ministry of Pastor Thomas although she was not a part of IBC during his pastorate. 
However, the persona of Rev. Thomas resonates with the researcher’s beliefs concerning 
the power of preaching and teaching to transform the lives of people to walk in their God- 
ordained purpose. God continued to favor the church with explosive growth resulting in a 
third relocation into the Walnut Hills area on Essex Place. Growth occurred both 


numerically and spiritually. Pastor Thomas was called to rest from his labor on July 19, 


1986. At present, he remains the longest reigning pastor. 


The third shepherd called to IBC was Terriel R. Byrd, who at the time of his 
calling was serving a small church in Oxford, Ohio; First Baptist Church. The nature of 
this pastoral leadership call was to a congregation grieving from an untimely death of 
their beloved pastor, and into a volatile atmosphere of territorial warfare within two 
generations of who would be in charge. This charismatic and college educated man of 


God was brought to the helm to stir the church family back to her first love, Jesus Christ, 


'! 4 Marked Man, 25"™ Pastoral Anniversary of Reverend EO Thomas [Walnut Hills, OH, 1986]. 
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and to nurture them to continuing in their maturation process. Under this pastorate the 
researcher became a member of IBC. Dr. Byrd’s servant leadership the expansion of the 
Christian Education ministries was given priority in development and funding. All 
educational and discipleship ministries increased. A youth tutorial project was created 
along with a children’s missionary group. A nursery was opened for the children and a 
new member’s orientation class was organized for the adults. The emphasis for the 
edifying of the membership did not remain within the church walls but extended 
outwardly to those who were bound physically and spiritually. This resulted in the 
formation of the Wings of Hope (a substance abuse ministry) and the Prison Ministry 
designed to reach the incarcerated men and women of the greater Cincinnati area. 
Additional paid staff was brought on board with the hiring of a part-time Christian 
Education Director. The visionary focus of Dr. Byrd resulted in the formation of a new 
style of ministry in praise dancing for youth and the casting of a vision for a family life 
center. The vision led to the purchase of seven and half acres of real estate in the 
Springfield Township area. He developed Operation Wipe-Out to purchase this land 
without approaching a financial lender or banking institution. The opportunity to partner 
with a national Christian Education conference and a local congregation (Corinthian 
Baptist) occurred in June 1998. IBC co-hosted the National Baptist Sunday Church 


School & Baptist Training Union Congress. 


The demographic profile during the tenure of Pastor Byrd remained similar to his 
predecessor, Pastor Thomas. The documentation (i.e. church records, membership 
census) are unavailable to the researcher as they were lost in transition from the Walnut 


Hills community to Springfield Township. However, his vision statement for the church 
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was Inform to Transform. A prolific scholar, preacher, and lover of people and family, his 
pastoral style was the needed cog in the wheel for turning IBC back to one another in 
love. However, the momentum slowed as he pushed for preparation; for yet another 
move. A forecast to yet another move of God was seen during the fortieth church 
anniversary theme; The Church Crossing Over Into the Promise Land! This set in 
motion restlessness and stirring in Pastor Byrd of the possibility another call from God 
was on the horizon. Becoming Dr. Byrd in 1999 led to yet another leadership call to the 
local church through the academic arena as a Professor of Theology at Palm Beach 
Atlantic University in West Palm Beach, Florida. The author of two scholarly works on 
the life and ministry of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. he remains faithful to equipping the 


local church. 


The fourth and current pastor is Bishop Dr. Victor S. Couzens. His leadership met 
early resistance because of his youthfulness. He was twenty-three at the time he was 
called to serve as pastor of the Inspirational Baptist Church. In 2000-2002 (in the early 
days of his leadership), he initiated a Bible Institute; a Shepherd’s Care Ministry and 
promotion of the part-time Christian Education Director to full-time staff member. The 
favor of God led in the need of relocating to another worship facility. To effectively 
minister to the bulging congregation along with cutting ties to traditional Baptist practices 
at that time, a new worship facility would be constructed in a new community. During 
this season, the church was landlocked with no prospect from the surrounding land to add 
additional space. The researcher recalls there were many who resisted the need to move 


from the Walnut Hills location. In May 2002, with approximately 300 members, IBC 
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caravanned to the new home on 9208 Daly Road; singing “We’ve Come This Far By 


Faith.”” 


It is important to note the preparation for the move to Daly Road received 
minimal support from the congregation. The researcher remembers witnessing a room 
full of church documents and information that was left behind because there was not 
enough manpower available from the congregation to help in the transportation of 
information. It was left to the discretion of the head of the Trustee ministry to determine 
what was necessary to accompany the new church home. Much of the documentation 
was left behind. This lack of historical documentation concerning profiles of 
men/women; income/educational levels; age/race profile continues to be an on-going 


challenge for the ministry which is beyond the scope of this researcher’s focus. 


Shortly after it was evident our growth potential was underestimated as the 
membership quickly grew to 800 members. The sanctuary of this worship facility had a 
seating capacity of 515 people. To handle the numerical growth attending the 11:00 a.m. 
worship services, an 8:00 a.m. service was added. The ministries from the Essex location 
were brought to the Daly location. Although loosely organized, adapting the purpose- 
driven model of ministry from Saddleback Church (Orange County, California) guided in 
the ministry structure being organized into six purpose teams. Also with the relocation to 
the Daly Road worship center, the Church began to transition from congregational input 
to the Purpose Teams. A major paradigm shift occurred in the reporting and financial 


decision-making process. The reporting structure moved from one that was driven by 


Albert A. Goodson, We ’ve Come This Far By Faith (Burbank, CA: Manna Music, Inc., 1965). 
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ministry to the current structure that is driven by the senior pastoral leadership and a 


board of governing Elders. 


New ministries and ministry services were developed to address the growing 
diversity of discipleship needs. These included the opening of the True Vine Bookstore; 
the development of Titus Partner ministry, a ministry specifically for new members to aid 
in their transition and assimilation. Intentional efforts to reach beyond the church walls 
resulted in the Summer Enrichment Camp outreach. The vision for the camp was to meet 
the summer needs of working parents within the church and for the community at-large. 
The camp serviced kindergartners through the first year of middle school. The mission 
for the camp was to provide character enrichment activities along with educational 


lessons to strengthen academic skills learned in the previous school year. 


In 2004 a printed manuscript, 2004 — Steadfast in the Labor of Love’’, was 
provided to every member detailing Bishop Couzens’ vision. This document provided a 
“state of Inspirational” message detailing changes in position titles and staffing 
responsibilities along with directives in how members were to be assimilated into active 
ministry involvement. The manuscript included significant detail on how the vision was 
to be accomplished and the additions of “new” leadership structures; “new” meaning that 
it was the first time in the history of IBC that ordained Elders would become a part of this 


ministry. 


In 2005 the vision given was “Remaining in the Labor of Love.” The 


recommendations from the previous year continued as a guide to the overall ministry 


'S Bishop Victor S. Couzens, State of Inspirational Baptist Church Document (Cincinnati, OH, 
2004). 
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focus. Additional community outreach efforts included a community-wide outreach 
called Praise Fest 2005 in McEvoy Park. In addition to national musical artist, promotion 
of the talents of our youth and young adult; health and wellness information was 
disseminated. The traditional Baptist, Watch Night Service was changed in order to reach 
those who normally do not attend church services. Instead, a community-focused New 
Year’s Eve worship services have been held in various locations throughout the city. In 
2006, these services were held in the Sharonville Convention Center with over 1000 
people in attendance. In 2006 the thrust of the vision was recapturing those areas not 
accomplished in ministry efforts in 2005. Our Sunday morning Resurrection services 
were conducted in Music Hall in 2006 and Duke Energy Center in 2007. At each service 


there were over 1000 in attendance and many came to faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 


In 2007 the vision focus was turned to the healthiness of the Church in the areas 
of assimilation, discipleship, and a process for establishing community within a large 
congregation. The staffing of Inspirational has changed progressively with each new 
pastor. Initially the paid church staff consisted only of a paid preacher, with all other 
staffing needs filled by dedicated volunteers. The polity of the church from her genesis 
was Deacon/Trustee emphasis with the senior Pastor leading the way. Under Pastor E.O. 
Thomas, a church secretary and a church musician were added. Dr. Terriel Byrd began to 
make major additions to the paid church staff and expanding the responsibilities of the 
ministry volunteers. In addition to the paid positions of senior pastor, Church secretary, 
minister of music and a janitor; a part-time Director of Christian Education and a 


Children’s Church pastor joined the paid staff. The church polity still consisted of the 
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Deacons as the spiritual leadership, the Trustees as the stewards of finances and the 


volunteer ministry leaders and workers. 


The most dramatic staffing changes have occurred under the leadership of Bishop 
Couzens with the addition of paid ministry positions with the additions of a Minister of 
Music, Assistant Pastor, Youth Pastor (the Children’s Church pastor brought from 
Essex), Membership Coordinator, Chief Financial Officer, and Executive Administrator, 
a musical ensemble, an Executive Assistant to Bishop Couzens, and a church Wedding 
Coordinator. The volunteer leadership positions currently include Shepherds Care 
Ministers, Purpose Team Coordinators/Purpose Team Leaders, Ministry Leaders, and 
workers. There 1s a move underway by the Purpose Team Coordinators and Purpose 
Team leaders to establish a seamless approach to ministry with the creation of a policy 
and procedural manual.'* The Essex and Daly locations did not have a formal orientation 
process in existence for acclimating new staff to the Church. The informal process is by 
word of mouth from current staff members. In both of these locations annual church 
conferences were held to discuss and approve the fiscal budget for the upcoming year. 
The Purpose Team Coordinators and Leaders meet with the ministry leaders to plan their 
ministry budget for the upcoming year. The Finance Committee that was comprised of 
the Church Treasurer and members of the then Trustee Ministry approved/disapproved 


budget requests. 


The membership participation in ministry at both the Essex and the Daly road 
locations remained heavily in the traditional Christian education ministry (Sunday School 


and Tuesday night Bible Study), praise and worship ministries, children ministries and 


'* Inspirational Baptist Church 2011 Ministry Organizational Chart [Forest Park, OH]. 
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missionary work (both in-reach and out-reach). At the Daly location the 7:45 a.m. service 
began with minimal attendance, by 2007 both services were almost at capacity seating. 
We were faced again with the need to relocate to accommodate the growing 
congregational needs (1.e. adequate classroom space, facilities for ministry to current 


membership and community outreach, ample parking and office space, etc.). 


In March of 2007 the launch of a IBC-North church 1n the Dayton area began its 
embryonic stage of development. There were at least twenty dedicated listeners to the 
IBC WDAO radio broadcast who were expressing interest in the formation of an IBC- 
Dayton location. The genesis for this birthing process would be an hourly bible study, 
targeted to meet weekly on Saturday mornings. The site pastoral leadership was assigned 
to an Ordained female Elder who was an active member prior to the launch of IBC North. 
The preaching responsibilities for IBC-North remained under the helm of Bishop 
Couzens or designated preachers, the female Elder was available to the congregants for 
their day-to-day pastoral needs. The launch date for this Dayton study was Saturday, 
April 7. Unfortunately, the day came without fanfare and no bible study. It would 
become the assignment of the Associate Ministers, Deacons, and Trustees to service this 
dying congregation. This ministry disbanded in 2010 due to lack of growth and support 


of the congregation for the changes and the lack of involvement of church leadership. 


With the continuation of worship services at capacity and challenging parking 
arrangements the word again was to build, and thirteen acres of land was purchased in the 
community of Forest Park, Ohio. A Feasibility Team was created to shift the load from 
the senior pastor in the facility planning. The team was comprised of members whose 


skill sets included civil engineering background, electrical wiring and carpentry expertise, 
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project managers, and fiscal and budgeting management. At helm of the Feasibility Team 
was a female civil engineer. IBC ministry leaders were brought into the discussion as 
needed to identify their ministry needs in the new facility. The congregation at-large 
joined building teams to assist in the success of this building project. On Resurrection 
Sunday, April 2009, IBC as they had before caravanned to 11450 Sebring Drive with a 
police escort and a motorcade of community officials, dignitaries, and current IBC church 
members. The founding charter member, Mrs. Margaret Martin, cut the ribbon releasing 


us to enter into our new worship center. 


The top level is the educational wing with eleven classrooms for adult students; 
the lower level houses the main sanctuary with a seating capacity of 1600; a secured 
children and youth wing containing seven classrooms (of various sizes); a Café, a 


gymnasium, and VSC Bookstore. Weekend services are held at 7:50 and 10:50. 


Under the Purpose Driven model of ministry paradigm, IBC follows the mission 


statement: 


The IBC family is to bring people to Christ and membership in the local church, 
to develop them to Christian maturity resulting in their personal ministry in the 
body of Christ and global mission so that the name of our Lord will be magnified. 


Intentional efforts to engage the surrounding community through outreach and 
evangelism continually intensify at the Sebring location. These efforts involve a 
collaboration of the purpose team ministries and Christian education input. Since 2009, 
community prayer walks occur bi-annually, a back-to-school give away of free school 
supplies at the beginning of each school year; a free food pantry opened to anyone in 
need; Make A Difference initiative which asks partners to give $2.00 each week, to help 


with utilities and mortgage assistance and $15.00 gas-card give away per car. The church 
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has a total of seventeen staff members; six full-time paid staff; eleven part-time paid 
staff. There is a total of forty-nine ministries in operation with five hundred ministry 
volunteers. The financial decision making process has transitioned from a 
Deacon/Trustee-led process to the evolvement of the senior pastor making financial 
decisions based on the God-given vision for the Church with advisement from both the 


chief financial officer, leadership team and the Elders ministry. 


The Church and The Community 


Currently IBC resides in Forest Park, Ohio since Easter Sunday in 2009. 
According to current census data of 2014 regarding the City of Forest Park, there are 
twenty-four organized churches in this community. The racial demographics report 
25.9% are White; 63.1% are Black or African American; and the remaining 11% ethnic 
groups are Native American, Alaska Native, Asian and Hispanic. Those who are 
Hispanic in origin 7.2% are the largest ethnic group in this number. From the statistical 
data gathered from the recent census, the ethnicity profile of IBC lags behind the Forest 
Park community in ethnic diversity. Although this statistical reality is beyond the scope 
of this current research, it is an area for future examination due to the ethnic groups that 


value the mentoring voice of the Elder, such as the Hispanic community 


Informally, this researcher notes the demographic face of the IBC congregation is 
a diverse composition in gender, economics, educational levels and home ownership. To 
look at the congregation from the pew as well as from ministry, the women outnumber 


the men. The economic picture is comprised of members who are unemployed and 
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receive public assistance; members who are entrepreneurs; those members who hold 
influential positions of management in Fortune 500 companies, such as Proctor & 
Gamble, GE and The Kroger Company. There are professionals in a number of 
professions such as banking, medicine, education, lawyers and social service counselors, 
advocates and community activist who call IBC their place of worship. The relationship 
statuses of IBC partners are similar to the surrounding Forest Park data: 50.9% are 
married, 33.3 % never married, 5.5% are widowed, and 10.3% are divorced. The 
educational profile of adult partners who are eighteen years and older remain comparable 
to the surrounding Forest Park community: 8.2% have an earned graduate level or 
professional specialization academic degree; 17.1% have an earned bachelor’s degree; 
8.7% have an earned Associate’s degree. The senior pastor’s own educational pursuits is 
establishing a precedent for IBC to follow. While serving as the senior pastor for fifteen 
years, he has earned three academic degrees including the Doctor of Ministry degree 


from the United Theological Seminary in 2013. 


The researcher leads in the execution of the Christian education ministries of IBC 
City of Destiny; as a Purpose Team Leader for the Maturity Team. The Maturity team 
leads the Discipleship Development classes on Sunday morning along with the 
coordination of the thirteen discipleship development groups, which meet at various 
locations (i.e. homes, restaurants, libraries). In addition, the researcher works as a liaison 
for community initiatives and in new church ministry and leadership training and 
development; collaborates with other ministry teams by conducting ministry worker 
training; the teaching of a weekly Bible study group and is frequently the backup teacher 


to the senior pastor at the weekly corporate Bible study. 
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At the beginning of the researcher’s service to this ministry as the Director of 
Christian Education, this traditional Baptist Church did not see a need for someone other 
than the senior pastor to operate in this capacity. Although the transition has taken five to 
eight years, there began a slow turn of the church’s cultural behaviors and acceptance to 
embrace the guided leadership of the female researcher, along with females whom the 
senior pastor has delegated leadership, such as the Executive Administrator who is charge 


to assist in the daily operations of the ministry. 


Conclusion 


The commitment to authentic preaching and teaching of God’s Word is a core 
value to this congregation. Both building projects of the church on Daly Road and 
Sebring Drive were built literally on the Word of God. Dispersed throughout the 
foundation and building is pages of the Word of God intertwined in the brick and mortar 
of IBC. There is a new wave amongst the congregants for the discovery of practical and 
innovative ways to teach, learn, and apply the truths of the Word of God in our 
contemporary world that will result in mature disciples of Jesus Christ who can lead, 
teach, and develop others. The senior pastor strongly supports the researcher in the role of 
Christian Education. As the researcher reflects the mission focus under each pastorate, 
there are common themes regarding commitment to family, community and justice, and 
the gospel of Jesus Christ and the replication of his disciples who are equipped to impact 
their corner of the world; whether inside or outside of the church. The unifying legacy of 
IBC is the continuing identity of being a family who is intentionally concerned for others. 


This concern has numerous focuses as mentioned above, however, one of the major 
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concerns of the senior pastor is the disconnect of IBC as a family church existing with a 
church culture where many of the members only want to remain on the receiving end of 
help, but are unwillingly to help others. The effect of this type of culture is seen 
throughout the ministry. The impact vibrates through every life-stage represented in the 
ministry. Individuals with children and youth want dynamic ministries for them but are 
unwilling to volunteer to help with the ministries request for their presence; Singles are 
dissatisfied with what is offered to them but will not commit helping resolve the 
leadership vacuum in this area of ministry; senior saints’ express feelings of being 
neglected and overlook by the upcoming generations but are unwilling to reach out of 
their comfort zones for fear of rejection. There is a dire need for a reconnection to our 
identity as a family of differing generations who are committed to work with each other 
in the utilization of their gifts and talents to help one another in adherence to the 
advancing of God’s Kingdom agenda for every generation. 
Synergy 

The researcher’s parents, Wince and Willie C. (Smith) moved from Huntsville, 
Alabama to Oxford, Ohio in 1956 to begin a new life. In the 1950s, Alabama was very 
segregated with minimal opportunities for Blacks. The researcher’s father was reared in a 
two-parent home, along with eight other children. The paternal grandfather was a 
sharecropper who worked for a white man named Mr. Jodie. The temperament of the 
researcher’s father was that of a prideful man who was intelligent, strong-willed, and 
recognized the injustices of his community. As a child accompanying his father to the 
store to settle his account and to receive his earnings for the year, his questioning of Mr. 


Jodie’s counting ability resulted in his being labeled an uppity nigger. Finding solace in 
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his relationship with Jesus Christ at the St. Mark Missionary Baptist Church, he sung lead 
in the church choir. Committed to living a Christian life, he sought to improve the 
conditions around him and for his family, which was comprised of a wife, and two 
children. Although determined to change the environment around him and to secure 
thriving employment opportunities for his family, nothing changed. He and the 
researcher’s mother made the decision to leave the familiar land of Alabama to purse 
greater opportunities up north. Believing God to direct them on the precise path, the 
researcher’s father left with a friend, Cleve Rome; going to Ohio to begin a new journey 
as an apprentice for a construction company performing work as a concrete plaster. 
Firmly convinced this was the correct move for his family, he left his home to build a 


new one, in a new place. 


The willingness to venture out into the unknown because of the personal 
conviction for better to which the individual can take responsibility for creating was a 
legacy left by Wince Morris for the researcher and her siblings to follow and build their 
futures upon. His legacy was instrumental in preparing the researcher for the time when 
she would leave the familiar ideals of Baptist tradition in order to pave the wave for 
greater involvement of women in an authoritative role of mentoring and leadership 
development. This is a similar path taken by IBC in the birthing process as well as 
growth and development into a body of Baptized believers committed to mentoring and 


developing the congregants into disciples of Jesus Christ. 


The researcher was the first child born up north, on June 28, 1957. Two months 
later in August of the same year, the birthing of IBC took place in the home of Deacon 


Howard, Sr. and Margaret Martin. After numerous attempts to rectify a difference of 
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opinion concerning worship styles, specifically in the area of music sung in the church, 
the decision was made to leave what had been the childhood home for them and the 
twelve individuals who accompanied them. Similar to the natural parents of the 
researcher, the spiritual father and mother of IBC made the decision to leave the familiar 
in order to build a new Church home. Both parental role models were in the young-adult 


years of life. 


Although, non-biological family members accompanied the researcher’s parents, 
there existed the commonness of shared experience of being born in the same state, 
similar societal challenges and experiences, which functioned as a lifeline for them in 
their new home. The researcher was the first child to develop play aunts and uncles 
whose relationships who provided the necessary support systems to her and her parents in 
this new adventure. This continues to be a pattern for the researcher of embracing people 


into her family unit for the missing Elder voice. 


The newly birthed IBC could not rely on the elders of their former church home, 
Calvary Missionary Baptist Church, for nurture and support, therefore creating the need 
to develop outside relationships for guidance and direction. Committed to establishing a 
place of worship rooted in solid biblical instruction and Baptist tradition, IBC relied 
heavily on hierarchal entities for guidance and direction; such as the Western Union 
Association for the installation of their first pastor. “Reverend C.L. Conner, moderator of 


the Western Union Association, presided with Reverend Edward Thompson, the pastor of 
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the New Life Baptist Church, acting as secretary. The charge was given to Reverend 


Armstrong by Reverend Charles Wesley.” 


The early life of the researcher contained supportive adults who were committed 
to her cultivation as a total person-- spiritually, relationally, socially, and intéllectually. 
Her parents believed God and intentionally lived out their faith, although church 
attendance did not begin for the researcher until she reached the age of nineteen. Her 
parents deliberately chose to live out their faith on a daily basis; trusting and believing 
that God was with them. From the beginning, IBC’s commitment to living out the faith, 
trusting and believing in the abiding and eternal presence of God is a core value. The 
conviction of trust and belief in the Word of God is also a core value of the researcher 
and functions as an anchor when confronted with tests, trials, and challenges in ministry 


and in ministering. 


Relationships with others are of significant importance to the researcher and to 
IBC. Trusting and dependable relationships were essential for the researcher’s father to 
make the life altering decision to leave his childhood home in order to improve the 
conditions for his family. This was a necessity for the IBC founding members when the 
decision was made to leave the community where their faith was birthed and fostered. 
IBC was launched from a young adult perspective to pursue your convictions and values 
even if it meant separating oneself from established authority. In the beginning as a 
family-oriented congregation, there existed a mentoring culture designed to intentionally 
nurture, develop, and train the youth to continue the spiritual heritage of Christianity as 


they understood and practiced. The value of family is a core value established from the 


"IBC Documentation of “Our Church History” Anniversary Celebration, (Cincinnati: OH, 2009). 
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home of IBC’s spiritual parents and it continues to exist today. There are many family 
units comprising the partnership role of IBC. For the researcher the value of family was a 
welcoming environment to enter into for ministry. The upbringing of a large family of 
eleven children; ten girls and one boy, prepared the researcher for the interesting 
personality exchanges which occur in-group dynamics. Although the researcher and her 
siblings shared the same father and mother, there were eleven different personalities 
expressing themselves in any given moment. This is common within the spiritual family 
of the ministry context; although all have the same spiritual Father, Savior, and Holy 
Spirit; each expresses his or herself according to their persona. Understanding the 
different methods of family influence and authority provides the researcher with helpful 


insights when ministering to the family of IBC. 


In researching the history of the pastorate of Reverend EO Thomas, Jr., the 
longest serving senior pastor to-date in the IBC ministry, the researcher discovered a 
divine connection. On May 7, 1961 he preached a strong conviction sermon topic, My 
Church Shall Not Fail; Matthew 16:18.'° On Sunday, October 31, 1976, the Reverend 
John Rice, pastor of the First Baptist Church preached the entitled, Upon This Rock I 
Build My Church and The Gates of Hell Shall Not Prevail! from the scripture text of 
Matthew 16:18! When the doors of the Church were opened and the invitation was 
extended to join the body of Christ, the researcher went forward and grabbed the pastor’s 
hand, confessing her condition as a sinner in need of the Savior, Jesus. Only the 
sovereign hand of God could orchestrate that twenty-seven years later, the researcher 


would unite with this Church with the similar conviction branded into her spirit. 


1695" Pastoral Anniversary of Reverend EO Thomas, “4A Marked Man.” (Cincinnati, 1986). 
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It is the conviction and core value of the researcher that through the preaching and 
teaching of the Word of God in the context of relationship, authentic spiritual growth and 
maturity takes place. This is a similar value woven into the fabric of the IBC ministry as 
seen it its local, statewide, and national reputation for strong preaching, teaching, and 


musical acumen regarding the Word and Worship of God. 


The common theme of both researcher and the ministry context is their high 
regard for strong biblical preaching and teaching the Word of God in ways that are 
transformative internally in the life of the believer and externally with the intent to affect 
the community at large. The focus for the IBC ministry during the tenure of the late 
Reverend E.O. Thomas was Intense Prayer Power, Bible Scripture Power, and Love 
Fellowship Power. Although this focus was stressed within the Church, the people took 
the message to the streets. Reverend EO [was] committed to community and mission field 
service.’’ In addition, he served in numerous leadership capacities in organizations 


designed to improve the quality of race relations. 


Although the researcher was in elementary-junior high school during the late 
sixties, it was when she began to begin her journey of mentoring and nurturing 
relationships. The focus on intentional mentoring and nurturing was a divinely 
orchestrated pursuit and path preparing her to serve in her current context of ministry. | 
The serious involvement of women in high school competitive sports was just beginning 
in the small town of Oxford, Ohio where the researcher resided. The racial make-up of 
the high school was predominately people of Caucasian classification. The high school 


experienced racial tension in the researcher’s first year of attendance. However, this was 


1795" Pastoral Anniversary of Rev. EO Thomas, “A Marked Man,” (Cincinnati, 1986), page 2. 
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not a hindrance, due to the respect the researcher received from the coaches and her 
peers. During the high school season of the researcher’s life is when her mentoring and 
leadership skills began to develop. Utilizing the skills of sportsmanship and working as a 
team have been transferrable throughout the researcher’s interpersonal relationships and 
in her service in her current ministry context. The skillfulness gained through her 
participation in team sports further instilled these core values. The sportsmanship values 
necessary for effective, impactful, and transformative ministry include having a shared 
and personal vision for success, understanding the purpose of goal setting and goal 
sharing, acceptance of constructive input and embracing the ideas of others, working with 
others holding a different viewpoint in how to accomplish the team (ministry) objectives, 
working from a strong principled (biblical instruction) foundation, using all of the skills, 
talents and abilities of everyone, and training others to replace you are necessary to an 


affective mentoring relationship. 


Each successive pastor serving IBC calculatedly led the ministry to reach in to 
build up and to reach out with the preaching, teaching, and praising the Word and 
Worship of God. The third pastor, Dr. Terriel Byrd built upon the traditional Sunday 
school classes with an intentional establishment of a Christian education model. The 
Byrd ministry model included youth tutorial project, children’s missionary group, new 
members’ class, prison and substance abuse ministry and the establishment of a 
Children’s Church. Finally, Dr. Byrd propelled IBC to national prominence with the co- 
hosting of the National Baptist Sunday School and Baptist Training Union Congress in 
1998, in Cincinnati, Ohio. During his tenure the researcher was hired as a part-time 


Christian Education Director. Under his pastorate, the researcher was involved in leading 
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the formation and organization of the different Christian education classes. Christian 
Education leadership was a paradigm shift in how ministry was organized. Historically 
and traditionally the role of the pastor to establish the educational structure of the Church; 
it was now the Christian Education Director role of the researcher to exercise greater 
authority in the structuring and teaching ministry. The shift in form and function met with 
resistance from some in the congregation. The researcher returned to teambuilding and 
mentoring relationships in communicating this shift in educating the church. Through 
these intentional relationships, respect for the researcher as a teacher of God’s Word and 
a love for His people were obtained. An example of this respect occurred during the 
church’s fourth search for pastoral leadership and the researcher obtained the highest 
votes for inclusion on the pulpit search committee. Through respect and praying support, 
particularly from the senior members of the population, which enables the researcher to 
be a voice in the ministry context. The staff position of the researcher has resulted in the 
congregants seeking out her counsel and guidance in the absence of the senior pastor due 


to her approachability and genuine care and compassion for them. 


The fourth and current senior pastor, Bishop Victor Couzens, has continued to 
build from the shoulders upon which he stands in leading the IBC church in the 21* 
century. Always seeking relevancy in ministry, another paradigm shift regarding the 
structuring of connecting the ministry work to the people is underway. “Intentionality” 
still continues to be a core value of this ministry; which is evident in our mission, vision, 


and central focus statements: 


We are the Inspirational Baptist Church-City of Destiny. We are called to 
CONNECT horizontally through fellowship, partnership and vertically through 
worship. We GROW by the study of the inerrant and infallible word of God. In 
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order to effectively SERVE this generation with relevance so that they might join 
us as we GO into the hedges and highways declaring the name of Jesus and 
demonstrating HIS character." 


The vision statement of the IBC ministry is to Deliberately Develop Disciples and 
the central focus statement, the vehicle by which the mission and vision statements are to 


be accomplished 1s Connect, Grow, Serve and Go. 


A main ingredient to the current paradigm shift in the life of IBC relates to the 
current senior pastor, Bishop Victor S. Couzens. His preaching and teaching of the Word 
of God is a combination of scholarly exegesis, charismatic presentation, and practical 
application. He is transparent with his own faith journey enabling him to engage every 
generation; from the depression builder generation to the millennium generation. This has 
resulted in the face of IBC evolving dramatically. The religious backgrounds of those 
who come from other ministries are diverse, including Catholics, COGIC, Pentecostals, 
Episcopalians, Methodist, African-American and Caucasian. The influx of this diversity 
is reflective in areas such as preaching, worship, and teaching, along with the outward 
expression of spiritual gifts. The researcher believes this presents an opportunity to utilize 
her abilities as a Christian education educator to provide environments of instruction that 
can unify this diversity toward a uniformity anchored in advancing the mission and vision 


of IBC with the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


The changing face of IBC from an established Baptist Church into a hybrid 
combining Charismatic expression with Baptist doctrine has met with creative challenges 
for this local church ministry. The flow of the Sunday morning worship service has 


shifted from the choir marching into the sanctuary to the accompaniment of the organ and 


'® October 12, 2013 Vision Casting Session with Bishop Dr. Victor S. Couzens. 
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piano to the Praise and Worship Team moving to the front of the platform area with the 
accompaniment of the electric piano, organ drums, bass guitars, and bongo drums. The 
researcher shares in this evolution from the tradition flow of the Baptist Church to the 
more contemporary elements in order to keep the presentation methods relevant but also 
shares the conviction with IBC that the gospel message must always remain the same. 
There are concerns that the church has become large where it has begun to feel 
impersonal and is losing its family friendly aroma. There 1s an undercurrent to a difficulty 
in establish meaning relationships consisting of more than the usual church response to 
how are you doing? Oh, I am blessed and highly favored! The church is no longer a 
neighborhood church or metropolitan church, but is evolving into a mega-church in the 
sense that hundreds and hundreds of the membership drive into Forest Park to attend the 
services. Another concern is the amount and quickness of change taking place without the 
opportunity to adjust. The researcher believes this is where the need for intentional 
nurture of relationships along with mentoring for development will begin to broaden the 
memberships understanding and acceptance as needed changes occur. These relationships 
could provide the desirable counsel help in the navigation through transition to 
acceptance. The experience of the researcher with this congregation under the last two 
senior pastors provides a helpful framework for establishing such mentoring and 


leadership development relationships. 


In addition, the researcher has personal experience with feelings of disconnect and 
lack of pastoral support as she ventured forth in carrying out the senior’s pastor vision. 
There were occurrences under the shepherding the senior pastors where the researcher 


experiencing opposition from the congregation and felt minimal pastoral care as a staff 
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member. In these incidences, the researcher believes these were opportunities for guided 
instruction to strengthen her service to the church as well as a faith builder for her 
development as a maturing Christian. Through the intentional navigation through these 
life experiences, the researcher came away the imparted seed of exercising commitment 


to serve as a supporter to others, who would follow her example. 


IBC is growing in receptiveness to recognizing the call of women to the preaching 
ministry. There are a plethora of preaching women ascending into the pulpit of the 
Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny. There remains a family response and 
recognition to their call in the reference led by Bishop Couzens and the entire ministerial 
staff as daughters of the ministry. The male preachers are sons of the ministry. This 
terminology conveys an intimacy of a relationship with the pastor that others who are in 
leadership may not enjoy. Initially in the genesis of the researcher’s role as Director of 
Christian Education, she was not an ordained person. In the early years, the role required 
her to perform pastoral and ministerial responsibilities. In October 2013, the researcher 
was ordained as an Elder to the teaching ministry of Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City 
of Destiny. The Eldership 1s yet another ministry path of this Church ministry where the 
leadership voice of the elder 1s awkwardly silent. As more women become involved in 
the leadership capacity of the church, it is an opportunity to enjoin them in intentional 
generational dialogue on utilizing their life experiences as a mentoring leadership 
development tool. Utilizing intentionality to create an environment whereby the 
generations can engage in a mutual preparation and exchange in ministry flow and 
responsibilities. This is a role in which the researcher seeks to model, nurture and mentor 


them in how to use these experiences to their advantage from an intergenerational 
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perspective. Intentional assistance is required in order to avoid the unintentional silencing 
of the Elder voice of the woman. If the Elder voice of the woman is prematurely silenced, 
it becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy to future generations influencing their ability to 


speak from their generational perspective. 


CHAPTER TWO 
BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Old Testament Text 


“My daughter, should I not seek a home for you that it may be well with you?” 
Traditionally, the authorship of the book of Ruth is attributed to the prophet 


Samuel. In the MacArthur Bible Study series: Ruth and Esther, John MacArthur writes: 


Jewish tradition credits Samuel as the author of this book, which 1s plausible since 
he did not die until after he had anointed David as God’s chosen king (1 Samuel 
16:6-13; 25:1). Neither the internal features nor external testimony, however, 
conclusively identifies the writer. This exquisite story most likely appeared 
shortly before or during David’s reign of Israel (1011 -971 B.C.), since David is 
mentioned (4:17, 22) but not Solomon.’ 


The book of Ruth opens with reference to the era of the Judges and concludes 
with mention of King David.’ Professor Katharine Doob Sakenfeld concurs with other 
biblical scholars, such as Frederic W. Bush, regarding the date for the writing of Ruth 


around late pre-exilic period...possibly well into the exilic or even post-exilic period’. 


‘Ruth 3:1, Revised Standard Version. 


“John MacArthur, Ruth & Esther: Women of Faith, Bravery and Hope,(Nashville, TN: Word 
Publishing, 2000), 1. 


*Katharine Doob Sakenfeld, Ruth Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for T. eaching and 
Preaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1999), page 1. 


*Sakenfeld, 3. 
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Andre LaCocque writes 1n his book, The Feminine Unconventional, a \ater date of 
composition; after the Babylonian exile. He believes the book Ruth is not historical but 
is a novella, or short story.” His description of Ruth as a novella finds support for its 


placement among the Writings in the Hebrew Bible. 


He writes: “At stake in the discussion of date are diametrically opposed 
interpretations of Ruth. Either the tale is a pre-exilic apologue (a story with a 
moral) or it is a postexilic parable. Apologue sets an ethical model; its purpose is 
edification and confirmation of world. Parable questions ideology; it subverts 
world.° 


Professor Sakenfeld supports Jewish tradition that attributes the book to the 
prophet Samuel. Sakenfeld considers research from previous decades suggesting the 
possibility of female authorship as plausible, but deems that no definitive answer to the 
question of authorial gender is probable.’ According to Van Dijk-Hemmes, in the period 
of oral transmission of the story of Ruth, a guild of women is responsible for the 
spreading of this narrative. Diykk-Hemmes’ position for female authorship arises from 


three aspects of the narrative suggesting female authorship. 


(1) “an intent which is less than normally androcentric”; (2) “a (re)definition of 
reality from the female perspective”; and (3) “definable [sic] differences between 
the view of the male and the female figures.*” The first of these criteria she finds 
in the motif of cooperation (rather than competition) among women, the second 
and third criteria in Naomi’s reference to mothers’ houses (1:8) and in the focus 


André LaCocque, The Feminine Unconventional: four Subversive Figures in Israel’s Tradition. 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 89. 


°LaCocque, 91. 


"Katharine Doob Sakenfeld, Ruth Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and 
Preaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1999), 3. 


*Fokkelien van Dijk-Hemmes, Ruth: A Product of Women’s Culture?” in A Feminist Companion 
to Ruth, ed. A. Brenner (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993), 136. 
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on sons as protection for women (rather than as perpetuators of male lineage, cf. 
4:11-12) in 1:11 and 4:15.” 


The original recipient of this narrative is ascertainable from internal evidence 
within the biblical text as well as from texts written of the same era. Descriptions of 
cultural practices within the text are identifiable in other biblical text instructions, such as 
the practice of gleaning the fields addressed in Leviticus and Deuteronomy. The 
performance of levirate marriages is a cultural practice characteristic of the Israelite 
tradition for continuing the lineage of males who die without leaving an heir. The book 
of Ruth is a historical narrative focusing on the relationship of two women from polar 


opposite cultures, one teaching and one providing for the other. 


Here we have a story of two women working together to make a way out of no 
way, to find security in the midst of a system that has little to offer to widows 
without families. First one woman, then the other, as the occasion arises, takes 
initiative to set their course. The significance of this example of solidarity among 
women is heightened because of their different ages, their ethnic backgrounds 
from groups traditionally at enmity with one another, their specific relationship as 
mother-in-law to daughter —in-law, a relationship regarded by many cultures as 
potentially filled with tension and even discord.'° 


The complexity of relationship between Naomi and Ruth is similar in description of the 
generational relationships among IBC women in leadership. The voice of the Elder 
woman (Naomi) is becoming increasingly silent or selective in its willingness to reach 
out to the younger generation (Ruth) to provide wisdom from life experiences. There 
exists hesitancy in reaching beyond self to help others, choosing to remain apathetic and 
indifferent to the plights of the younger generation who could benefit from the sharing of 


their L.I.F.E. The exchange between Naomi and Ruth in assisting each other in the 


Katharine Doob Sakenfeld, Ruth Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and 
Preaching (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press, 1999), 5. 


\0Sakenfeld, 12. 
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navigation of life, demonstrates the advantages to the generations becoming 


intergenerational in their life pursuits. 


The Canonical Context for the book of Ruth in the Hebrew Bible places it in The 


Writings section. 


Ruth ts part of a set of five “Festival Scrolls” (Megillot) designated for reading on 
the major holy days of the Jewish calendar. (The others are Song of Songs, 
Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, Esther.) The book, read at the Feast of Weeks 
(roughly the time of the Christian Pentecost celebration because of its association 
with the harvest season. The location of the book of Ruth in Christian Bibles 
follows the Greek and Latin manuscript tradition in placing the story after the 
book of Judges, as suggested by the opening line of the story, “In the days when 
the judges ruled...” 


The preceding discussion strongly implies that it had to do with David’s claim to the 
throne, or, if later, the ongoing claim of the Davidic line through Solomon. Perhaps 
much of Israel came to know that David had Gentile blood in his veins, by virtue of 
having a Moabitess great-grandmother, Ruth (Ruth 1:4). If so, the Book of Ruth would 
likely have been widely read in Israel as a crucial defense for David’s kingship. This was 
especially necessary since David was assuming the place that was expected to be 


occupied by one from the house of Saul." 


The Archaeological Study Bible (New International Bible) states the audience for 
the book of Ruth is the Israel nation. The narrative offers the Israelites a view of 
the true faith and piety during a time of national disunity; foreign oppress and 
religious and moral degeneracy.’” 


Naomi who is the mother-in law to Ruth initiates this conversation. In prior 


dialogues, Ruth initiates their discourse with one another. 
"A. Boyd Luter and Barry C. Davis, Expositor’s Guide to the Historical books: God Behind the 
Seen: Expositions of the Books of Ruth & Esther. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 1995), 15-16. 


"NIV Archaeological Study Bible: An Illustrated Walk Through Biblical History and Culture, 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1984), 386. 
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As chapter 3 opens, the storyteller places Naomi’s role as mother-in-law in 
opposition to her name for the first and only time. Although the terms Moabite or 
daughter-in-law frequently specifies Ruth’s name, Naomi is everywhere else 
referred to either by her name or by her role, but not by both together. The 
exception helps to draw reader’s attention to Naomi as the initiator of action, in 
contrast to her passive role in the opening part of chapter 2. It may also suggest 
that part of her role as mother-in-law in that culture was to see to the future of her 
son’s widow.” 

There is a dual commitment each of these women expressed to one another 
throughout their relationship. The duality of the relationship between the elder and the 
younger woman is through the commonness of their shared experience of relationship 
loss. The earthly demise of their spouses as providers and the possible ending of the 
continuation of the family lineage creates a potential mentoring/mentee opportunity. 
Their circumstances birth an interdependent relationship bond and neediness between the 
two women. Without Naomi’s husband and sons found in and duality is the result of 
commonness through a shared experience of relational loss. The central figure of their 
mutual loss is the man Mahlon. His dying resulted in Naomi losing her son and Ruth 
becoming a widow.“ The commonality of their grief experience became a catalyst fora 


deeper relationship bond where these two women would grow in their mutual dependence 


: : : ES 1 
upon one another for guidance, direction, and provision. ? 


The project, Just Sisters: Generational Mentoring for L.I.F.E. (Leadership 
Instruction from Experience) proposes that if women of different generations presented 
with the opportunity to study ministry leadership issues from their generational 


distinctive, this will then lead them to discover areas of commonness whereby they can 


'* Katharine Doob Sakeneld, Ruth, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Preaching and 
Teaching (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1996), 52. 


‘4 Ruth 1:4-5, Revised Standard Version. 
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teach and learn from one another. Identifying the common challenges of leadership will 
enable them to develop intergenerational linkages, leading to the creation of a template 
for an intergenerational mentoring model grounded in their common sisterhood. Every 
woman is a product of her generational era that possesses specific cultural and social 
mores of definition that can conflict with her self-identity and role validation. This is an 
entry point for the voice of the mentoring woman to aid the mentee in her ministry 


leadership. 


Although Naomi‘s reply is presented in the form of a question, My daughter, 
should I not seek a home for you, that it may be well with you her concern for Ruth’s 
future prosperity, 1s a responsibility she is willing to undertake. The implication of this 
question is predicated on the understanding of how women, widows, and childless 
widows perceive themselves in the context of the patriarchal society of Naomi and Ruth 
cultural environment. Remaining marriageable and possessing the ability to produce 
offspring was a validation tool of this era. The response of the elder Naomi to her 
younger daughter in-laws bemoaning the improbability of producing sons, becomes 
clearer through the cultural expectation equating value of women to the ability to produce 
descendants. Nancy H. Stevens argues that the seventh stage of Erik Erickson’s model 
of developmental life stages explains the significance procreation in the 
mentoring/mentee relationship among patriarchal societies.'° Erickson defines the 


seventh stage, “as centered on the need to find ways to express generatively over against 


‘Nancy H. Stevens, R and R for Mentors: Renewal and Reaffirmation for Mentors as Benefits 
from the Mentoring Experience Educational Horizons, Spring 1995, pp. 130-137. 
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the constant possibility of stagnation, a choice typically encountered in mid-or late lites” 


Stevens explains the variance between stagnation and generatively: 


...Stagnation, characterized by being “self-indulgent or self-absorbed” leads to 
personality regression, and to a crisis stage where “the individual feels 
emotionally and intellectually grounded,” 


The tension between stagnation and generative in view of Erikson’s seventh life 
development stage provides insight to Naomi’s emphatic response to her peers of 
dejection and bitterness. Generativists focuses instead on nurturing and caring for the 
next generation, a move that serves the needs not only of the young protégé, but also of 
the older mentor. The life stage age assigned to this developmental phase is adulthood, 
ages 40 to 65.'” The research project of Just Sisters agrees with the intentional paring of 


the generations to capsulize positive benefits during life stages proposed by Stevens, 


mentoring is matching of two personalities at particular life stages. This match 
can promote growth and satisfaction in both individuals by meeting the needs 
each has: the younger individual receiving needed support and guidance, and the 
older individual meeting the generative need to nurture and share with the next 
generation.””” 


Due to the relationship of mother in-law/daughter in-law uniting these women 
through similar life experience, it appears Naomi assumes a posture or obligatory effort 
to serve as a guiding light to a specific outcome for Ruth. Naomi’s guidance functions as 


a formation tool for Ruth to abide by in the appropriate response to her life’s call. As 


‘<r Mentoring].” Apuntes 17, no. 4 (1997 1997):99-127. ATLA Religion Data base with ATLA 
Serials, EBSCOhost, accessed October 3, 2015. 


'8Stevens, 131. 


Erik Erikson’s Stages of Psychosocial Development, accessed November 8, 2015. 
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these two women actively engage the current life conditions, a generatively-driven 
mentoring relationship is budding. The growth of Naomi in assuming her role to mentor 
Ruth, aids in meeting the urgent needs for both the older and the younger woman.”' The 
sharing of Naomi’s life as Mara with the younger Ruth, presents a balance for the 
mentoring life style.*” Garcia-Treto argues and the researcher agrees, “Naomi as Mara 
becomes an emblem for mentorial burn-out, for the conviction that one has nothing left to 
give: “turn back, my daughters, why will you go with me? Do I still have sons in my 
womb that they may become your husbands?””’ The question that Naomi asks 
rhetorically is of paramount importance for anyone who embraces the responsibility of 
mentoring another. The mentorship posture must be conducive to seeking out what is 


best for the mentee. 


The New Revised Standard Version of this verse states, Naomi her mother-in-law 
said to her, “My daughter, I need to seek some security for you, so that it may be well 


with you.** 


The word translated seek is a verb in the Hebrew; bdagas, to seek, search, consult. 
[It] means to see, to find something that is lost or missing, or, at least, whose 
location is unknown. The sense “seek to secure” emphasizes the pursuit of a wish 
or the accomplishing of a plan.” 


2![Mentoring].” Apuntes 17, no. 4 (1997 1997), 99-127. ATLA Religion Database with ATLA 
Serials, EBSCO host, accessed October 3, 2015. 


** Ruth 1:11-22, English Standard Version 
*° Garcia-Treto, “Naomi and Ruth: A Model for Mentors,” Apuntes, 17 (1997), page 109. 
** Ruth 3:1, New Revised Standard Version. 
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According to the commentary on this verse in the HarperCollins Study Bible-New 
Revised Standard Version, Naomi’s interest in seeking security for Ruth remains 
consistent with what her concerns have been from the beginning of this biblical narrative 
from the first chapter. In Ruth 1.19 security implies finding a husband, as a woman on 
her own in ancient times had little standing and no protection.”° Dr. Katharine Sakenfeld 
views the word security as it 1s translated in the NRSV (the phrase is “a home for you” in 


the RSV) in her commentary Ruth, as the second effort of Naomi to guide Ruth. 


The single English term translates two very similar Hebrew terms that derive from 
the same root. In chapter 1, Naomi expressed the hope that God would provide 
for Ruth the security of marriage that Naomi considered herself unable to provide. 
Now in the new situation that God has brought about through the loyal kindness 
of Ruth and the responding action of Boaz, Naomi herself develops a plan to 
arrange for this security, hoping to bring an end to the stopgap survival 
represented by gleaning.”’ 


It is the role of the mentor (Naomi) to help the mentee (Ruth) through strategic assistance 
in the form of seeking”® what is the proper course in obtaining a desirable result. 
Whatever the course of action taken by the mentee (Ruth), soundness of counsel based on 


experience and the commitment of the good for the other, 1s the relationship guide. 


Dr. Frederic W. Bush in his personal translation of Ruth 3:1 in the Word Biblical 


Commentary-Ruth/Esther’’ reads Then Naomi, her mother-in-law, said to her, “My 


- Wayne A. Meeks, General Editor and Jouette M. Bassler, Werner E. Lemke, Susan Niditch, 
Eileen M. Schuller, Associate Editors, The HarperCollins Study Bible-New Revised Standard Version With 
the Apocryphal/Deuterocanonical Books, (New York, NY: HarperCollins Publishers), 1993. 
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daughter, must I not seek for you home and husband so that all will be well for you? 
Bush’s interpretation to his translation of this verse continues to develop the significance 


of the role of the mentor (Naomi) as she seeks to enhance the life of the mentee (Ruth). 


The ancient world during the time of Naomi and Ruth’s existence was patriarchal. 
There were rules and regulations, which governed the expression of their womanhood as 
well as their relationship status’; whether single, married, or widowed. These societal 
mores in the context of traditional practices were not hindrances to the voice of the older 


woman seeking to uplift the younger women above adverse circumstance or situation. 


Although the story of Ruth is one of women making decisions and taking action 
on their own, their action takes place in the context of this traditional assumption 
about women’s place in socio-economic structure. Indeed, in Israel’s society, 
such an assumption was probably realistic and prudent, as there appears to have 
been minimal structural provision for the well-being of unmarried adult women in 
that culture.*° 


Naomi understood the protocol of family relationships and the necessity of 
following a particular code of behavior in order to obtain personal fulfillment and 
satisfaction for oneself in their generational time. The purpose of the kinsman”! for Ruth 
was as definitive course of action in discerning the call for her life. Unfamiliarity with 
the customs and traditions of ancient Israel placed Ruth at a disadvantage requiring her to 


rely upon the wisdom of Naomi’s counsel and direction. 


In ancient Israelite society the following well-defined legal obligations fell to the 
next of kin, known as the (go’el) or kinsman —redeemer. It fell to the go’el to 
redeem lands and family members by payment of outstanding debts. Where no 
go’el existed, the land could be sold outside the family, eventually reverting back 


**Katharine Doob Sakeneld, Ruth, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Preaching and 
Teaching (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1996), 25. 
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in the Jubilee year. In the event of the death of a man without an heir, a 
surviving brother was obligated to redeem the widow and raise up an heir for the 
deceased. The go’el could seek legal exemption from the obligation, but such 
exemption was considered a dereliction of duty and involved considerable 
disgrace. In a society lacking a standing police force, the responsibility for 
executing a death sentence for the murder of a family member would fall to the 
go’el haddam or avenger of blood (guilt).”” 


The current generation considers these laws as archaic and repressive to women in 
the twenty-first century. However, during the time of the ancients these practices were 
useful in enabling the fulfillment of specific purposes and destiny. The commitment of 
the mentoring woman to give guided instruction in how to avail oneself to the cultural 


practices to the novice’s advantage aids in discerning the proper response to God’s call. 


A dissenting interpretation concerning Naomi’s view of Boaz as the kinsman- 
redeemer who will marry Ruth in order to obtain an heir for continuing the lineage of 
Mahlon”? is in Bush’s exegesis of Ruth 3:2. 

But the text does not suggest in any way that Naomi is concerned here about an 


heir for the line of Elimelech. Indeed, she gives as the intended result of her 
seeking a home and husband for Ruth “so that all may be well for you,” 


The researcher does not agree with Bush’s interpretation of this verse of scripture. 
In the opening dialogue between Naomi and her daughter in-laws, Orpah and Ruth, she 
clearly expresses her consternation over the harsh reality there does not exist an heir and 
that she is too old to produce a son. The thrust of the dialogue between Naomi and her 


daughter in-laws focuses on the barrenness of each woman; no husband and no heirs to 


**New International Version, Archaeological Study Bible, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan 
Publishing, 2005). 


*3 Ruth 1:4, Revised Standard Version. 
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continue the family lineage of Elimelech. The researcher interprets Naomi’s action 
toward Ruth is to ensure she receives what young women need to know and do in order 
to fulfill their God-ordained destiny and purpose. 

If I should say I have hope, even if I should have a husband this night and should 

bear sons, would you therefore wait till they were grown? Would you therefore 

refrain from marrying? °° 

Due to the cultural expectations on women, the importance of marriage and the 
birth of children, Naomi’s concerns for Ruth is include both these areas. A premise for 
the writer’s project, Just Sisters: Intergenerational Mentoring For L.I.F_E. champions 
Naomi and Ruth’s relationship as a model relationship for women mentoring women into 


their unrestricted destiny and not just a relegated duty offered in response to traditional 


expectations! 


There are similarities in the structure and outline of chapter two and chapter three 
in the book of Ruth. The semblance of structure and outline is dividable into three 
segments. The first section opens with a dialogue between the two women. In chapter 
two the opening dialogue is initiated by Ruth requesting permission of Naomi, Let me go 
to the field, and glean among the ears of grain after him in who sight I shall find favor, 
And she said to her, Go, my daughter.*° In chapter three, Naomi who commences to 
engage Ruth with a poignant, yet rhetorical question, which details her plan to assist her 
young daughter in-law. The second sections in both chapters involve Boaz as the 


operative for Ruth’s progression. 


°° Ruth 1:12-13, English Standard Version. 


°° Ruth 2:2-3, Revised Standard Version. 
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The determination of Naomi, the daring of Ruth, and the uprightness of Boaz that 
have already been exhibited are further illustrated in the behavior o the key 
characters in these scenes. Each shows concern for the welfare of another, yet the 
achieving of the other’s welfare will take shape in a way that benefits the helper 
as well. 


Commitment ts a continuing thread undergirding this relationship between Naomi 
and Ruth. There is a confirmation of the depth of the commitment in the reiteration of 
the bond concerning Boaz; the reminder concerning the women servants that Ruth 
worked with (as instructed by both Boaz and Naomi), along with the affirmation of his 
relationship to them as their kinsman.”* In the mentoring relationship commitment is an 
unequivocal requirement for a relationship, which enhances, edifies, and guides in the 


attainment of an established goal, call, or purpose. 


Wash thyself therefore, and anoint thee, and put thy raiment’’ upon thee, and get 
thee down to the floor: but make not thyself known unto the man, until he shall have done 


eating and drinking is the King James rendering of this passage.”° 


The Hebrew word for wash is rachats (Strong 7364) raw-khats; a primitive 
root: to lave (the whole or a part of a thing)-bathe (self), wash (self). 


The Hebrew word for anoint is ¢iwk (Strong 5480) sook, a primitive root 
properly, to smear over (with oil), ie. anoint- anoint (self) at all” 


°7 Katharine Doob Sakeneld, Ruth, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Preaching and 
Teaching (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1996), 51. 
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Further in the passage Naomi’s goal for Ruth is established and she proceeds to 
furnish her with meticulous instruction requiring intentionality of her actions. These 
instructions begin with external directives for the preparation of her body. Ruth is 
instructed Wash therefore and anoint yourself, and put on your best clothes and go down 
to the threshing floor; but do not make yourself known to the many until he has finished 
eating and drinking. * There are interpretations, which view this verse through a 
parallelism with other Old Testament prophetic teachings concerning Israel as a bride 


who is preparing for her wedding day.” 


The Hebrew word for raiment is simlah (Strong 8071), sim-law’, perhaps by 
permutation for the feminine of camel, seh’mel (through the idea of a cover 
assuming the shape of the object beneath; a dress, especially and mantle: apparel, 
cloth, garment, raiment. (Strong 5566) from an un-used root meaning to 
resemble; a likeness: figure, idol, and image.” 

Naomi’s instructions of preparation are applicable to the mentoring relationship as 
the washing directive is attributable to ridding oneself from the residue of the past, which 
can hinder the view of the future. The anointing process enables the mentee to embrace 
new practices and behaviors, which will equip for the future. The putting on of clean 


raiment is representative of preparing to embrace personal purpose and destiny, and the 


realization of God’s call for her life. 


Naomi is astutely educated in the traditions and the cultural expectations and 


social regulations regarding women. She deftly instructs Ruth in the manner in the how 


* Ruth 3:3, Revised Standard Version 
“4 Ezekiel 16:9-12, New International Version 


* James Strong, LL.D., S.T.D., The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 
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to of navigating an audience with their kinsman redeemer. The rudimentary procedure 
for harvesting the grain known by Naomi enables her to guide every step taken by Ruth 
in order to experience a favorable outcome. The detailed instructions in how Ruth is to 
conduct herself guards against a potential misunderstanding of her motives for her night 


visitation. 


Naomi is asking Ruth to go to a very public place and take a very public risk. 
Ruth’s intentions could easily be mistaken for those of any streetwalker (Hosea 
9:1). This is probably why Boaz tells his men afterward not to “let it be known 
that a woman came to the threshing floor” (3:14).”° 


Naomi’s explicit instruction in what Ruth is to do upon arrival at the threshing floor 
highlights her maternal concern for the possible repercussion towards Ruth in this 


compromising position; being alone with a man at night; unattended. 


Sexual connotations often orbit around the Hebrew term for “know” (yada’), but 

nowhere is this more subtle than in the instruction don’t et him know you are 

there (New International Version), particularly in light of the canonical-historical 
47 

context. 


The concern Naomi has for Ruth is not only for her financial well-being, but it covers the 
entire spectrum of her womanhood; reputation, future, and purpose. As a woman in the 
twenty-first century it is problematic to embrace this ancient Israelite practice for 


securing security through marriage to a wealthy man. 


Although Ruth and Naomi may be models for women in their bonding together a 
women and in their working on their own to secure their survival, their story is set 
within an overarching and undergirding societal structure in which long-term 
security for women depends on their being in relationship with some male who 
has access to economic assets....a text read in whatever respect as carrying an 


“© J. Harris, C. Brown, And M. Moore, New International Biblical Commentary: Joshua, Judges, 
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unhealthy message invite readers to work against replication of that message in 
their own societal contexts.** 


The mentoring relationship requires a through awareness of societal constructs that are 
repressive and/or restrictive in nature. It is the responsibility of the mentor to utilize this 
knowledge in the creation of a new reality for the mentee to attain their potential in 
whatever capacity she or he is in pursuing. Ruth’s level of confidence in the counsel 
from her mother in-law is evident as she affirms and adhere to the instruction from the 
older woman.”” Naomi has not manipulated the vulnerability of Ruth in her strategic 
arrangement for their encounter, but she operates in wisdom as a mediator. This fabric of 


mentoring establishes bridges for the mentee to mature and develop. 


[Naomi] Hers rather is the classic approach of the ancient Near Eastern wise 
woman. Though she is never called a wise woman, Naomi does what all wise 
women do: she is a mediator. Parallelism also lies at the heart of Hebrew 
mediatorial counseling. Parallelistic patterns of parable + praxis also shape the 
counseling strategies of...Naomi. So Naomi and Ruth do the same thing. Naomi 
plans (parable) and Ruth implements (praxis). Naomi and Ruth are enacting time- 
honored roles, and they know exactly what they are doing.” 


Ruth demonstrates strength of character through her quickness to obey all the 
instructions of Naomi.” Her obedience sets in motion of the execution of Naomi’s 
guidance and counsel for her. The cultural practices of uncovering his feet and covering 
her with his skirt”” possess sexual intonation but from the continuing action within the 


text, her behaviors are acceptable to Boaz without undo temptation to take advantage of 


- Sakenfeld, 56. 
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her exposure to him. Boaz recognizes the magnitude of Ruth’s actions concerning him 
over younger men and pronounces a blessing over her life as a result of her actions. He 
pledges to do all that 1s required of him as her kinsman to secure her future with him and 
validates her as a woman of worth, who is not scandalous because of her night visit. He 
intentionally guards her reputation by informing the others who were present not to 
announce that she was there at the threshing floor. He closes out the encounter with the 


blessing of provision as a deposit of what is to be her future.” 


The structure of our human DNA carries an inherent need for security and 
protection. In the mentoring relationship, the belief exists from the perspective of both 
the mentor and mentee, with this inherent need will remain at the forefront concerning 
any counsel, guidance or direction that is given. In chapter three of the book of Ruth, this 
theme is woven through the dialogue of Naomi with Ruth and Boaz with Ruth. Naomi 
takes the responsibility to mediate a solution to Ruth’s lack of security and she accepts 


the directives without reservation or hesitation. 


New Testament Text 
Older Women...teach what is good, and so train the young women.” 


Women have a special admonition for teaching and mentoring. The older women 


in the church encounter challenges to teach or mentor the younger or less experienced 


> Ruth 3:9-18, Revised Standard Version 
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women. This one-on-one process is a type of spiritual mothering.”’ In each generation, 
women are challenged to fulfill societal roles and expectations which are conflicting to 
their personal desires and abilities. There are traditional gender expectations that are 
either limiting in the opportunities provide or are viewed as restrictive to being able to 
live a productive life, which contributes from the best one has to offer. The mentoring 
relationship outline in chapter two of the book of Titus is significant to the societal and 
cultural practices in the first century church. Although viewed as archaic in focus for the 
twenty-first century skilled woman status for the educated as a sexist and demeaning, 


there are principles to glean for equipping, training and mentorship relationships. 


Since the early eighteenth century the Epistles to Titus and Timothy within the 
Pauline corpus of the NT have been singled out and called the Pastoral Epistles. 
They have been singled out as different from the rest of the corpus because they 
are addressed to two individual Christians, whereas the rest of the letters in the 
corpus have been sent mostly to churches either founded by Paul or evangelized 
by him. These letters are regarded as different also because they deal with the 
structured ministry of the early church and a concern for orthodox teaching.” 


In addition, the existence of internal evidence within the epistle in Titus 3:12 is 
that the letter was probably written from Nicopolis in western Greece. The transporters 
of the epistle are identified as Zenas and Apollos, who were traveling through Crete.”’ 
The intended recipient of this epistle is Titus, a Greek convert, who was one of Paul’s 
Gentile co-laborers. Although a convert to the Christian faith, Titus was not circumcised 
and frequently was Paul’s travel companion to Jerusalem and Galatia.”* Titus’ 


>> New King James Version, The Women’s Study Bible, (Nashville, TN: Thompson Nelson, Inc., 
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relationship with the apostle effectively equips the young minister to address issues in the 


church of Crete as he had previous done at the church or Corinth.” 


As the early church developed, Gentile believers needed instruction concerning 
sound doctrine. The objective of sound doctrine is the continual transference of truth, 
which is to transcend every generation. Paul’s admonition to Titus is to ensure that his 
communication concerning the Word of God is doctrinally accurate. Father Fitzmyer in 


the journal article, The Structure Ministry of the Church in the Pastoral Epistles explains, 


In the Pastorals Epistles there are many instructions, often expressed as 
imperatives. In general, these instructions fall into two classes: those that 
counsel Timothy and Titus, and those that formulate directives that members of 
the church are to carry out. ,” 


The pattern in which the apostle Paul utilizes in equipping his true child in a common 
faith®’ is similar to Jesus’ training of the twelve disciples. Explicit instruction is given for 
the purpose of developing others. Father Fitzmyer defines the goal of the intentionally of 
instruction, Paul seeks to guarantee that the apostolic gospel will continue to be preached 
without contamination or perversion.” The use of the modality of teaching of the 
scriptures to equip the women in leadership at IBC, is a consistent response to ensure 


proper discipleship development. 


Titus provides behavioral guidelines preferred for the men and women who would 


take the helm in the teaching, training, and development of the younger; whether in their 


>? 2 Corinthians 8:23, New International Version 
°° Fitzmyer, 584. 
°'Titus 1:4, English Standard Version 


Joseph A. Fitzmyer, S.J., The Structured Ministry of the Church in the Pastoral Epistles, The 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 66, (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America, 2004), 584. 
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faith relationship with God or their experiences in life. The phrase, sound doctrine in the 
Greek is hugiaind (Strong 5198), hoog-ee-ah’-ee-no from Strong #5199; to have sound 
health, i.e. be well (in body); fig. to be uncorrupt (true in doctrine):--be in health, (be safe 


and) sound, (be) whole (-some).? 


There exists outside influences affecting our development naturally and 
spiritually. It is important to recognize the impact of physical locale in the maturation 
and spiritual formation process. The infancy of this church, located in Crete, required 
intentional teaching and nurturing of the faith of the younger by the older men and 
women. The intersection of other locations with the City of Crete provides an indelible 


influence on the citizens of this area. 


Situated at the maritime convergence of three continents---Africa, Asia, and 
Europe---and enjoying favorable winds from both north and south, Crete’s many 
ports made it an ideal center of trade. Mythology enveloped its fabled King 
Minos, possessor of the first maritime empire with its hundred cities. The 
mountains were held to be the first dwelling place of the goddess Artemis on 
earth. They also hindered communication, a factor that Titus would have to 
contend with. 


The Hebrew word for aged or older men is présbutés (Strong 4246) pres- 
boo ‘tace; an old man:---aged (man), old.®° In context, the scriptures instructs that the 
teaching of this doctrine is from the man who has acquired years of living and was not a 
novice in faith or in life experience. The caliber of women instructing the younger were 


also experienced aged or old women capable of incorporating their life experience into 


*°James Strong, LL.D., $.T.D. The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, (Nashville, 
TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1990). 


“George T. Montague, SM. Catholic Commentary on Sacred Scripture: First and Second 
Timothy, Titus, (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic Publishing Group, 2008), 217. 


: Montague, 218. 
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the wisdom of their instruction and teaching. There exist behavioral qualifications for 


these aged or older men and women who are to teach the younger: 
Sober: (Gk. néphalids, nay-fal’-ee-os) Strong#3524; circumspect:--vigilant 
Reverent/Grave: (Gk sémndés) Strong#4586; honorable, grave, honest 


Temperate: (Gk. sdphron) Strong#4998; self-controlled, moderate as to opinion 
or passion, discreet 


Sound in faith (Gk. pistis), love (Gk. agape), and patience (Gk. hupdm6né), 
Strong#5281, cheerful (or hopeful) endurance, constancy—enduring, patience, 
patient continuance (waiting) 


Reverent in behavior: (Gk. katastéma) Strong#2688; properly a position, or 
condition, 1.e. (subj.) demeanor 


Not slanderers: (Gk. diab6l6s) Strong#1228 false accuser, devil, slanderer 
Not given to much wine: (Gk. pdlus) Strong#4183; many, often 


Teachers of good things: (Gk. kalédidaskal6s) Strong#2567, a teacher of the 
right 


Titus men and women possess character qualities worthy of emulation in 
leadership. The example provided to the young men and the young women enable them 
to assimilate into their role responsibilities whose execution are impactful upon the 
development and equipping of others. The value of their faith and chronological years of 
existence present a combination of spiritual maturity and relevant life experiences to 
teach to future generations. Although Paul and the apostles exclusively used the Old 
Testament as their canonical Bible, Gentiles also encounter other Jewish religious texts 
among the Greek scrolls of the Scriptures.°’ As followers of Jesus Christ in a world being 


°° James Strong, LL.D., 8.T.D. The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1990). 


a Archaeological Study Bible, New International Version, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2005), 
1973. 
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delivered from the pantheon of gods accepted by the gentile world, those who are 
discerning the call of God are being called into accountability in their everyday 
relationships and responsibilities, to mentor others into a fuller faith in God and to 
become spiritually formed into the image of Christ. The early Church depended upon the 
normal social order of relationships as tools for effectively promulgating the gospel 
message of Jesus Christ. Therefore, the relational roles between the elder and the 


younger in a mentoring capacity would fulfill a greater purpose for the ecclesia. 


The fact of the matter is that the Christian faith intends full engagement in the 
world. But it is in this world that God has called Christians to live, and it is this 
world’s inhabitants that Christians must reach with the gospel. Engagement of this 
kind requires Christian credibility and participation in the world. Credibility 
especially depends on living, as far as possible, in a manner that the world 
considers to be respectable.®* 


This exemplifies the duality of citizenship for every Christian understanding that 
with the acceptance of Christ comes the responsibility to live out personal purpose and 
destiny. A second aspect of this citizenship is to live as an inhabitant of heaven while 
here on earth. This type of lifestyle benefits from the mentoring relationship because of 
the experience and insight of the elder who has traveled the path for the mentee who has 
just begun and does not possess the wisdom to heed the call of God into spiritual fruition 
and maturity. Paul, the apostle contextualizes his response within the societal construct 


of familial relationships within the first century church. 


The teaching and mentoring relationships he proposes are formulated out of the 
customary categories (generations, sexes, slave), and he employs the household- 


8Philip H. Towner, The IVP New Testament Commentary Series: 1-2 Timothy & Titus, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1994), 233-234. 
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code for of teaching to emphasize that Christians must practice a renewed or 
reformed quality of behavior within those categories.” 


Other epistles penned by this apostle, includes instructions to remain in whatever 
societal status they occupied upon their conversion such as 1 Corinthians 7:8, 17, 20, 24. 
The life altering decision of becoming a Christian did not necessarily absolve or release 


someone from this station in life. 


The church [we are the temple of God] must live within the world, which 1s 
fallen, and within cultures, which in various ways express this fallenness, but it 
must do so critically measuring everything against the Word of God. It will 
undoubtedly find that much of any given culture can be accepted, worked with 
and (in Christ) improved upon; but wherever the culture encourages or advocates 
behavior that violates the will of God, the church must make its stand for God, 
whatever the consequences. 


Because of the existence of a repressive view of women focusing on limiting the 
expression of their love for God, and in serving in his body [the Church], it thereby 
becomes the responsibility of the Church. This new community, the Church, is to 
demonstrate and exhibit to the surrounding world how to embrace women through a 
ministry of intentional encouragement. A key element of this ministry of encouragement 
is to express their complete shape for ministry and to live with total abandonment the call 


of God for her life. 


The apostle Paul informs Titus concerning the type of doctrine he is to teach the 
people in order for them to become proficient in teaching others. The emphasis is on 
teaching producing spiritual health regarding the salvific message of Jesus Christ and the 


missionary purpose of drawing others into the family of God. There is no exemption for 


Towner, 25. 
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any believer regarding their responsibility to live a life formulated by biblical principles. 


For the Christian this is where the intentional process of spiritual formation is relevant. 


The lifestyle of the older men is to reflect respect and dignity by his public 
behaviors. Each of these behaviors 1s a public demonstration of a private conviction. 
Men who demonstrate these character qualities and behaviors would be evident to the 
watching eyes of society and would communicate in a language understood by all. 
Within the social structure, older men are to be the models of dignity, respectability and 


wisdom.” 


There is no partiality in Paul’s instruction to the older women and their 
responsibility to mentor and train the younger women. The central focus for both the 
older men and women are to model behavior befitting a Christian respectability in 
leadership. The lifestyle of the older women is to serve as the teaching methodology. 
The teaching from the older women concerning the good things is a reminder to model 
the acceptable and respectable life; one teaches with one’s life either good things or bad 


things that a younger woman can follow. 


The role of the female mentor is an invaluable tool designed to function as iron 


° * 71 
sharpening iron. 


This is a resource the church today could draw on much more than it does. We 
have bought into the notion that older people have had their day of usefulness and 
ought to make way for the young. With age and experience come wisdom, and 
many older women have discovered secret of godly living in relation to their 
husbands’ children and neighbors and in the workplace that could save younger 


ue Philip H. Towner, The IVP New Testament Commentary Series: 1-2 Timothy & Titus, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1994), 236. 
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women a lot of unnecessary grief. Somehow the church must see that younger 
women have contact with older women. The leadership must encourage (and 
equip further) specially gifted older women to seek younger women who desire to 
be trained. 


The opportunities for women serving in ministry is enlarging, embracing each 
area of ministry. However there remains a prevalent need for the generations of women 
to serve as mentors, assuming their rightful place in the advancing the kingdom of God. 
Although the New Testament teachings propelled from their generational construct each 
new generation receives the challenge to improve her condition in view of the revelation 


she has received. 


The role of respectability in the life of women in the early church found its 
cultural expression through the marriage relationship. The qualities of the good wife 
involved discretion, purity, domestic ability, and goodness. These qualities did not occur 
in isolation but enabled the young wife to engage those around her in a positive manner. 
The wife’s role of submission and obedience finds its expression through a framework of 


mutuality, regarding respect and love. 


The central focus of Titus 2 is the establishment of a sound church. Although the 
focal point is on building up the Church, the modern view of church is frequently limited 
to the physical structure. The people that occupy these concrete structures are truly the 
church. The apostle Paul clearly understood the need to establish a strong understanding 
and practice of correct Christian behaviors, through the establishment of mentoring 
relationships. | Through the detailed instructions given to Titus serve as the content of 
what the teaching of sound doctrine consists. Paul further instructs Titus to teach the 


Philip H. Towner, The IVP New Testament Commentary Series: 1-2 Timothy & Titus, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1994), 237. 
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older men and women the valuableness of the relational connections enable them to equip 
and prepare the future generations following in their footsteps. The role of mentorship is 
the interwoven thread of the tapestry of our ability to discern the call of God in others, 
resulting in our spiritual formation as a Christian. These types of relationship existed and 
continue to exist throughout the annuals of Christendom: from Elyah to Elisha; Naomi to 
Ruth; Mary (mother of Jesus) to Elizabeth (mother of John the Baptist) Jesus and his 


twelve disciples and through every older woman who has spoken into the life of this 


writer. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Historical Foundations 


There is a time for everything, and a season for every activity under heaven: Whatever is 
has already been, and what will be has been before, and God will call the past to account.’ These 
verses have been quoted through the annuals of time as explanation for the cyclic occurrences of 
human experiences, regardless of the generation in which they take place. The reluctance of a 
generation to embrace learning’s from the past can result in repetitious reactions hindering 
successful navigation through life. It is the goal of this historical foundation’s document to 
chronicle how women of diverse generational backgrounds have rallied together in unity to 


improve the societal, religious (church) and cultural conditions affecting women. 


The Women’s Club movement, specifically the Black Women’s Club movement, 
documents the power of women to teach, equip, and impart wisdom for their generational 
challenges. In addition, this historical foundation’s paper will chronicle elder women of faith 
who intentionally mentored younger women in from their generational perspective. According to 
John Maxwell, “True success comes only when every generation continue to develop the next 


generation.” Historically, the chronicling of generational perspectives regarding mentoring 


‘Ecclesiastes 3:1, 15. New International Version 


John Maxwell, 360 Degree Leader: Developing Your Influence From Anywhere in the Organization, New 
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leadership development assists in the recognition of successful mentorship roles 
benefiting leadership development training models for mentoring for women in ministry 


at IBC. 


Not allowing the limitations imposed upon them from a world heavily influenced 
by male dominance frequently led women to utilize their nature of nurturing and 
socialization to develop intentional opportunities to gather. A result of these gathering 
opportunities, leveling generational impact across the centuries was the formation of 
women’s clubs. The formation of such women clubs was a crossover into social statues, 
educational acumen, and racial lineage. Black and white women embraced the club 
movement as a venue for full expression to their faith traditions and convictions, along 
with their leadership development and societal responsibility to seek justice and the 


provision of compassionate care as women.” 


Faith is a strong guiding force in the lives of many African American Women. 
The definition of faith for this historical foundations paper focuses not on a religious 
system or deity. The Merriam-Webster Dictionary definition of faith serves as the 
compass guiding the researcher’s discussion. Faith is an allegiance to duty, or person or 
something believed especially with strong conviction.” The multi-faceted dimensions of 
their experiences serve as a conduit for intentional engagement with those women 


following their footsteps; collectively reaching as [they] we climb. The annuals of history 


*http://digital.library.okstate.edu/encyclopedia/entries/W/W0O002.html 


*Faith’ accessed December 12, 2014 http://-english.org/dictionary 
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record the adaptability of women in formulating generational relationship structures 


providing support and holistic development within in the patriarchal paradigm’. 


The role of women in ministry leadership in the context of the local Church 
continues into the 21“ century as an evolving reality. Both a non-denominational and 
denominational dogma female leader that is capable of inciting heated exchanges 
amongst those most devoted to living a life of faith in the midst of community as a 
ministry leader. In the book, Why Not Women: A Fresh Look at Scripture on Women in 
Missions, Ministry and Leadership,° the authors Loren Cunningham and David Joel 
Hamilton suggest from their analysis concerning the response to women in ministry is of 


paramount concern requiring concerted attention from the local Church. 


How can I a woman serve the Lord? Many women, having heard God call them 
into public roles in the Kingdom, are serving in positions of leadership. They are 
asking, “Will the church support us?” We [the Church] must respond. The issue 
of women in missions, ministry and leadership is [potentially] dividing homes, 
churches, communities, even societies. We (the church) must respond 
responsibly, for we never want to find ourselves working against God’s purposes, 
quenching His Spirit at work in the lives of those He has called.’ 


Both Cunningham’s and Hamilton’s perspective expresses the importance of 
generational voices as a viable teaching vehicle of future generations. Specifically, the 
sharing of common struggles and tools helping them to fulfill their Calling to leadership 
ministry is a key component to what the elder generation communicates to the younger 


generation. In fact, the impact of clubwomen was an experience with rippling effects into 


°Vashiti M. McKenzie. Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
Women in Ministry. (Cleveland: United Church Press, 1996). 
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cultural entities within and without the church. According to Floris Cash in the 
presentation of a conference paper at the 2006 Association for the Study of African 
American Life & History annual meeting, the impact of African American clubwomen is 


global, affecting diverse constructs. 


African American women in clubs and sororities are transmitters of knowledge, 
culture, and history in the American and African experiences. African American 
clubwomen and sorority women were on the cutting edge of the political and 
social development of their communities. African American women in clubs and 
sororities embraced racial uplift and humanitarian endeavors. From the founding 
of the National Association of Colored Women, Inc. in 1896 to the National 
Coalition of 100 Black Women, to #sayhername.® African American women have 
played crucial service and advocacy roles on a local, national, and global level.’ 


The provision of intentional generational dialogue can serve as a support system 
galvanizing the strength of someone else’s success as fuel to acquire similar goals. The 
Psalmist provides a clarion voice, compelling the current generation as a guardian for the 


current generation who is to prepare those who are yet to follow: 


O God, from my youth thou hast taught me, and I still proclaim thy wondrous 
deeds. So even to old age and gray hairs, O God, do not forsake me, till I 
proclaim they might to all the generations to come. Thy power and thy 
righteousness, O God, reach the high heavens."° 


Historically, the progression of women has often connected to the societal constructs 
established for women. Women were revered and reviled, depending upon the roles, they 
played or the activities they undertook in society. Their roles as mothers, wives, and 


homemakers generally respected and fostered as economic, procreation, and interpersonal 


’Dr. Vivian Johnson, Professor of Old Testament and Associate Dean for Academic Affairs 
Lecturer, January 28, 2016 Intensive, “Our Lives Matter” 


*Floris Cash, “(Re) Searching for African American Clubwomen and Sorority Women: From 
Service to Advocacy,” abstract, Conference Papers 
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necessities to family and community life. However, women were often characterized as 
being excessively talkative, moody, and comparatively weak physically, overly 
emotional, and incapable of making decisions involving complex issues. Hence, they 
experience exclusion from positions of authority or leadership in the community and the 


churches. 


This was a catalyst for women to launch social vehicles where women could 
freely gather around areas of common issues or concern. In venues such as the Women’s 
Club movement, efforts to discuss, raise awareness, and strategize concerning the 
improvement of their lot as women specifically and in societal issues generally. The 
Women Clubs provide venues for capable and committed women to address their issues 
as women, create leadership tools for training and development of future leaders, and 


create spaces for women to experience mentoring and generational nurturing. 


Women-only clubs were successful venues for addressing their societal, 
relational, career-oriented and political aspirations.'’ These clubs provided opportunity 
for strategic planning, leadership development and mentoring opportunities needs. 
Women’s clubs were voluntary organizations originally formed by women due to their 
inability to access to the major institutions of American’s democratic civil society. This 
denial was not limited to academia, politics, voting rights, or the military because it was 
also applicable to women with aspirations of religious service and leadership. Prior to the 
twentieth century, male-only leadership dominated political establishments, labor unions, 
professional organizations, universities, and even charitable and benevolent 
organizations. If these institutions did not remain exclusively male, those women who 


‘Women’s Clubs.” Dictionary of American History. 2003 Encyclopedia.com, accessed January 
25, 2014. http://www.encyclopedia.com/doc/IG2-3401804582.html. 
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were granted admittance were relegated to restrictive participation or narrowly defined 
roles.'* Rather than yield in defeat to the intentional acts to exclusion or failing to hear 
their voice, women of every generation from antiquity to the 21" century, has united with 


other women in their common sisterhood to lift as we climb.” 


The successful infiltration of women into the male dominated areas of our societal 
constructs is rooted in intentional sacrifice and the willingness to build a foundation for 
the future; the sisterhood yet on the horizon whose feeble legs would stand strongly on 


the shoulders of those women who lived in times past. 
The Genesis of the Women’s Club Movement 


The depiction of women who went against the grain of societal and cultural 
images of womanhood often cast in an unfavorable portrayal with militant undertones of 
expression. In The Clubwoman as Feminist by Karen J. Blair, documents how in the 
genesis of the women’s club movement that the vast majority of nineteenth-century 
women remained untouched by...political development, devoting themselves to family 
life and home.'* Blair argues it was the Women’s Club movement, which fostered 
awareness among women to their innate ability to collectively change areas of concern to 
women, and to develop leadership skills adaptable to other societal areas of influence. 


Blair continues, 


‘Women’s Clubs.” Dictionary of American History. 2003 Encyclopedia.com, accessed January 
25, 2014. http://www.encyclopedia.com/doc/IG2-3401804582.html. 
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Blair convincingly shows how the institution of the club engendered among 
women an awareness of the potential power for gaining autonomy through 
collective action — and provides them with the skills necessary to achieve it. Thus 
the development of women’s clubs is an important chapter in the history of those 
forces which shaped women’s roles and consciousness in modern America.’” 

As history demonstrates, there are no issues of significance to women where 


efforts cannot galvanize other women to join with a collective voice to alleviate the issue, 


while strengthening one another from the experience. 


The collective histories of both men and women are woven in national and global 
events. The existence of war within a historical time often elicits responses relevant to 
gender. Prior to the twentieth century, men fought in war and women cared for those who 
became casualties of war. Therefore, the war relief efforts of women function as a 
process for women coming together in a uniting purpose. In the early nineteenth century, 
a diversity of women’s clubs existed: “Working women formed working girls’ clubs and 
small-town women formed civic improvement associations. In bigger cities, women 
organized citywide and neighborhood women’s clubs and women’s educational and 
industrial unions. Ethnic, church-based, African American and settlement house women’s 


clubs were founded across the country.”"° 


African American women readily embraced the baton of organizing Women’s 
Club as a process for addressing issues associated with the brutality of racism and ill- 
treatment of women in her pursuits of education, business and wealth acquisition, and 


serving 1n leadership capacities in roles previously dominated by men. For African 


Karen J. Blair. The Clubwoman as Feminist: True Womanhood Redefined, 1868-1914. Holmes 
& Meier Publishers, Inc. (New York, NY: 1980), Cover. 
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American women, the perspective of this researcher and her project, the Women’s Club 
movement tapped into the unspoken need of African American women to connect around 
a common need and seek collective resolution benefiting the many; instead of focusing 


on the one. Dr. Cannon describes the black women’s club movements as, 


The black women’s club movement was a socio-religious movement against race- 
gender-class oppression. It was a social movement because through it black 
women created a milieu in which they were empowered to reinterpret the 
dominant racial, sexual, and class ideologies which oppressed them as women, 
while providing programs that addressed the oppression of black people. It was a 
religious movement because [1] its leaders were largely trained within the church, 
[2] a continuing religious influence existed through the participation of church- 
affiliated clubs as well as the leadership’s ties to the church, and [3] it 
institutionalized an ethical perspective which emanated from the faith of black 
women. Thus, the black women’s club movement was a mediation of social and 
religious movements. *’ 


The nineteenth century witnesses a birthing of a movement; as a result of 
feminism, the right of voting, engagement into political action devolves into the women’s 
club movement.’® The transformative power of this movement occurs in the lives of 
upper and middle class women of all ethnicities during the nineteenth century; 


particularly-impacting African — American women.” 
Historical Beginnings — The Black Women’s Club Movement 


For people of color, engaging in social clubbing probe into issues which are 
relevant to women and men. However, for the purpose of this researcher in establishing 


the historical response to women teaching women through the modality of mentoring 
'"K atie Geneva Cannon, Emilie M. Townes, and Angela D. Sims, editors. Womanist Theological 
Ethics: A Reader, (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, Louisville, KY). 
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women, it is significant to note the empowerment of the gender specific club to create an 
environment for leadership development. The impetus for the Black Women’s Club 
movement was in response to several historical events of the 1890s; the demise of 


Reconstruction and the increase of Jim Crow and lynching’s. 


The 1890s was also the decade characterized by the watershed of blood staining 
the soil of the South (not only black Southerners, but Jewish Southerners, Italians, 
etc). In addition, many of these clubs addressed problems similar to those 
addressed by white clubs, including health, sanitation, education, and women 
suffrage. However, black women’s clubs also focused on combating racism and 
racial uplift.”° 


African American women responded to these violent acts individually as well as 
corporately. Unwilling to remain silent or hide behind the privileges afforded through 
education, prominent name and wealth, several of these women united in sisterhood to 
formulate a collective response as members of the Club. The Women’s Club movement is 
not simply a generational concern. It possessed the ability to reach across ethnic and 


every societal demographic specification. 


Evangeline Holland”! describes how the club movement grew out of the literary and self- 
improvement groups’ nicknamed universities for middle-aged women, which filled the 
need for continued learning for women, denied a college education after the Civil War. 
For African-American Women, the Women’s Clubs function as a vehicle for voicing 
their views and frustrations on the issues germane to being colored and a female. The 


view of black women during this period of history, presented them negatively: 


2°National Women’s History Museum, The Progressive Era, accessed January 25, 2014. 
http://www.nwhm.org/on-lineexhibits/progressiveera/africanamericanreform.html. 
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The widely held view of black women at this time was of inherent immorality and 
promiscuity, which, according to Fannie Barrier Williams, [an influential leader 
from Pennsylvania during this historical time period] was held equally by whites 
and black men. Black women of the Progressive Era, feeling that they did not 
bask in the sunlight of man’s chivalry, admiration, and even worship, pointed to 
Martin R. Delany’s 1852 treatise, The Condition, Elevation, Emigration, and 
Destiny of the Colored People of the United States, which stressed that no people 
are ever elevated above the condition of their females.“ 


The innate responsibility women possess to improve their lives and the life of 
those connected to them, appear to be a driving force to the genesis of the Women’s Club 
Movement. The early nineteenth century witnessed women of both urban and rural 
communities forming female lead and oriented moral reform associations. The obvious 


benefits to such associations were to both the female and male populace. 


The American Female Moral Reform Society, which had 445 auxiliary societies 
by 1839, and the Female Benevolent Society of St. Thomas, which was founded 
by free African American women, was two such clubs. During the Civil War, 
women founded war relief organizations. During the Civil War, women founded 
war relief organizations.” 


The evidence from the common history amongst women is an understanding that 
women to come together to eradicate societal issues, regardless if they contributed to the 


dilemma. 
The Black Women’s Club Movement 


A common denominator to all movements within a historical era is the conviction 
and declaration of an individual of their resolve to not remain silent in the face of a great 


injustice. The individual literally draws an unseen line in the sand that cannot be crossed 


**Nlational Women’s History Museum, The Progressive Era, accessed January 25, 2014. 
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without consequence, and to which they have predetermined they are willing to suffer the 
result. Their voice easily blends with the sisters of antiquity who have responded with an 
affirmative, “For if you remain completely silent at this time, relief and deliverance will 
arise for the Jews from another place, but you and your father’s house will perish. Yet 
who knows whether you have come to the kingdom for such a time as this? And so I will 


go to the king, which ts against the law; and if I perish, I perish!””* 


The beginning of this movement is evident in the life contributions of Ida B. 
Wells. The dash between her birth of 1862 and her death of 1931 symbolizes a life of 
commitment to women and men whom she led and was a mentor by example. At the age 
of fourteen, she became the head of household due to the death of both parents and older 
brother. Ms. Wells was college educated at Fisk University. As a journalist, she gained 
prominence in the mid-1880s because of her unwillingness to acquiesce to a white man 
requesting her train seat and move to the section for blacks in the Jim Crow section. Not 
to be deterred by the actions of the railroad of forcibly removing her from the train; she 
acquired legal counsel and exercised her citizens’ rights to sue the railroad company. Her 
case upheld in the court of law and she won her case in 1884 awarded cash settlement of 
$500.00. The winning of this case by Wells, earned her the reputation of an authoritative 
voice against racism and oppression.”” Ms. Wells’ life is a demonstration of the power of 
one voice against the voice of many. A thorough examination from the life lessons taught 


from Ms. Wells’ life qualifies her as one who is lifting as she climbs. The untold benefit 


“Esther 4:14, 16c, New King James Version. 
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because of her refusal to give in to the appearance of insurmountable obstacles is a life 


principle for women of any generation to learn and stand on. 


Wells’ consistence in refusing to remain silent on issues confronting her present 
generation and the future is evident in the metaphoric loudness of her voice, decrying the 
injustice afflicting people of color. The persistence of Wells’ anti-lynching crusade was 
noticeable embraced by various women’s clubs across the nation, and that issue, along 
with women’s suffrage, became the platforms upon which the National Association of 
Colored Women was founded in 1896.”° The modern day praise melody is true as women 


began to respond to the issues of their day: 


J need you, you need me, 

we’re all a part of God’s body, 

stand with me, agree with me, 

we’re all a part of God’s body. 

It is God’s will that every need be supplied, 

you are important to me, I need you to survive, 

I pray for you, you pray for me, I love you, I need you to survive. 
I won’t harm you with words from my mouth, 

I love you, I need you to survive.”’ 


Every generation of women is standing on the life and shoulders of women who have 
carved out a path of sacrifices, experience and wisdom for personal and collective 
benefit. Those who came after Ms. Wells, did not have to start fresh, but continued to 
build upon her life legacy. 

The collective sisterhood of women who actively participated in the women’s 


suffrage along with Wells anti-lynching crusade served as a platform for women clubs 


Holland. 
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throughout the nation uniting in purpose to address such issues. The National Associate 
of Colored Women (NAWC) birthed into existence in 1896.”* The NAWC was the result 
of several African-American women clubs merging; the National Federation of Afro- 
American Women, the Women’s Era Club of Boston, and the National League of 
Colored Women of Washington, DC.”’ African-American women of prominent 
reputation were uniting in common purpose to aid in the development of these clubs such 
as Harriet Tubman, Margaret Murray Washing, Frances E.W. Harper, Ida B. Wells- 
Barnett and Mary Church Terrell.*° Two leading voices of the African American 
women’s club movement were Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin and Mary Church Terrell, 
whose original intention was to furnish evidence of the moral mental and material 
progress made by people of color through the efforts of our women’. The achievements 
of these women prior to their joining the movement to strengthen the sisterhood and the 
collective voice, serve as models of perseverance and the strength of unity within 
diversity to obtain a common goal. 

Josephine St. Pierre Ruffin was born to a Franco-African father from Martinique 
and a Cornish mother, in Boston, Massachusetts. George Lewis Ruffin, who was the first 
African-American graduate of Harvard University and the first African American to 


serve on the Boston City Council of the Massachusetts state legislature, and first 


"Evangeline Holland, Lifting As We Climb: The Women’s Club Movement. accessed December 
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municipal judge, was her first husband.** “After the early death of Judge Ruffin in 1884, 
Josephine founded Woman’s Era, the first newspaper written by and for black American 


women, and called for her audience to agitate for the rights of their race and their sex.” 


The strength of Ruffin’s commitment to women of all ethnicities is evident in her 
continual involvement in women’s clubs whose membership comprised both white and 
black women. Ruffin, as a founding member of the National Federation of Afro- 
American Women, maintained her membership in women clubs for white women as well. 
Her membership in these clubs ...revealed the unyielding split between race and gender 
when the General Federation of Woman’s Clubs met in Milwaukee in 1900 and Ruffin 
was permitted to represent the white women’s clubs she belonged to, but not the black 


4 
woman’s club, New Era.” 


The fact that Ruffin was unable to represent National Federation of Afro- 
American Women at a national gathering of woman’s club did not deter her commitment 
to the women’s club movement and she remained as an influential voice in the movement 
and became a charter member of the NAACP when it was created in 1910. Ruffin’s 
tenacity to putting aside prejudices she may have encountered because of her ethnicity for 
the cause of the sisterhood is a much-needed teaching in how to sacrifice for the greater 
good of others. This is a lesson each generation must learn and teach to the sister 
following in her steps as a methodology effectively preparing for a future where one may 
not live to see. 

Holland. . 
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Mary Church Terrell was a voice of strength for women and the Black Women’s 
Club movement. Terrell’s upbringing was that of the rich and famous. Robert Church, 
who was the wealthiest black man in Memphis, Tennessee, was her father. One of the 
first African-American women to graduate from Oberlin College in 1884 with an earned 
bachelor’s degree, she went on to obtain a master’s degree in 1888. Not limiting herself 
to educational pursuits on American soil, she traveled to Europe for further education; 
becoming fluent in French, German, and Italian.’ Her example of not allowing the 
cultural restrictions of racism is a strong foundation for women of future generations to 
stand on in order to overcome narrowed thinking of others who want to hold her in 


bondage to mediocrity. 


Mary Church Terrell was also a woman of many firsts in addition to her 
attainment of a college education. Terrell married the first black municipal court judge of 
Washington, DC; a lawyer named Robert H. Terrell and she was the first black woman of 
in the United States appointed to the District of Columbia Board of Education. Terrell’s 
education led to opportunities of journalistic writing for black and white newspapers with 
the message of the African American Women’s Club Movement and by and large the 


struggle of black women and the black race for equality.*° 


Another pioneer in the Black Women’s Club movement is Fannie Barrier 
Williams who relocated to Chicago in the 1890s from Pennsylvania. Williams’ 


achievements occurred in the fields of medicine, education, and community development. 


*° Evangeline Holland, Lifting As We Climb: The Women’s Club Movement. accessed December 
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She was involved in the establishment of Provident Hospital, an interracial 
medical facility that included a nursing training school that admitted black 
women, Frederick Douglass Center, a settlement house, and the Phillis Wheatley 

Home for Girls, among other notable achievements.”’ 

William’s nomination for membership into the Chicago Women’s Club in 1894 
encounters resistance and poor reception as a member. Both she and her supporters 
where threatened publicly and privately. She remained undaunted by the threats and 
fought for inclusion in the Chicago Club, becoming a member in 1895.°° Joining the list 
of firsts, Williams was the first African American and woman on the Chicago Library 
Board. Her legacy also includes her appointment as Clerk in charge of Colored Interests 
in the Department of Publicity and Promotions as the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair, which 
was done in response to her continual fight for the insertion of black achievements. This 


provided her with the opportunity to speak on the topics of slavery and the church in two 


speeches entitled, 


The Intellectual Progress of the Colored Women of the United States Since the 
Emancipation Proclamation, which disputed the notion that slavery had rendered 
African-American women incapable of the same moral and intellectual levels as 
other women, and What Can Religion Further Do to Advance the condition of the 
American Negro, which called upon churches particularly those in the South, to 
open their doors to all people, regardless of race.*” 


These four women of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries exemplify the motto 
of the African-American Club movement, Lifting as We Climb. Their legacies are still 


reaching down and pulling up women of every socio-demographic and economic level to 
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allow her personal goals of development to improve her life, pulling up another sister in 
her movement forward. This researcher readily identifies with these women who did not 
intentionally pursue being first in their field of endeavors, but simply sought to utilize 
their intellect, compassion for alleviating injustice, resulting in the improvement of the 


life of women in their socialization bent of gathering together around a common issue. 


In contrast to these professional clubs who membership list contained the learned 
and professional women of these centuries, there were those women who concerned 
themselves with the betterment of the every-day woman whose life is significant 


regardless of educational achievement. 


The Woman’s Mutual Improvement Club aims were to meet the practical needs of 
all classes of women [e.g., mothers’ meetings for working mothers, industrial 
schools for girls, or training schools for nurses] ...It is the argument here that the 
black women’s club movement had from its inception an ethical premise 
regarding an intrinsic interrelation of the particular and the universal as 
constitutive of the common good. The motto of the National Association Colored 
Women, “Lifting as we Climb,” reflected the black women’s understanding of the 
interconnectedness and interrelatedness of Blacks as a group.”” 

The commitment of the Black Women’s Club movement was to improving their own 

lives and the lives of those around them. The Clubs activities and efforts provide a 


template to women who want to make a difference in the lives of others through the 


intentional sharing of their experiences with others. 
21° Century Movement and Beyond 


The liberation of the voice of women is occurring locally, nationally, and 
globally. Women are no longer remaining silent, recognizing the call for their voice to 


speak into the present in order that the future is secure. This is occurring on every 
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mountain occupied by humanity. Women are recognizing their responsibility to speak; 
refusing to remain quiet. The threat of retaliation resulting in their physical death cannot 
quiet their voice; knowing their voice joins the growing crescendo of the universal 


sisterhood. 


They thought that the bullets would silence us. But they failed,” she said. “And 
then, out of the silence came thousands of voices... Weakness, fear, and 
hopelessness died. Strength, power and courage was born.” So here I stand... one 
girl among many. I speak — not for myself, but for all girls and boys. I raise up my 
voice — not so that I can shout, but so that those without a voice can be heard.*! 


The call upon the local church in the 21° century demands the participation of 
every generational voice to proclaim the message of God concerning the gospel of Jesus 


Christ to the generations. What is taught in the present becomes our future reality. 


“'Malala Yousafzai, Youth Take Over, United Nations Youth Assembly, (New York, NY, July 12, 
2013). 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The theological themes related to the project, Just Sisters: Intergenerational 
Mentoring for LIFE. (Leadership Instruction From Experience) center around the 
functionality of women in leadership within the local church context. Additional 
themes include the generational responsibilities of the elder to the younger to teach 
and equip according to scriptural instruction. A sub-theme for future research and 
exploration is the issue of justice in the silencing of a generational voice. However, 
the project will explore how Womanist Theology provides a theological framework 
supporting the necessity of intergenerational relationships as a modality for teaching 


to equip women serving in ministry leadership within the local church. 


Our first introduction into the functionality of women is that of helper as 


illustrated in the Bible, 


The Lord God said, “It is not good for the man to be alone. I will make a 
helper suitable for him. Then the LORD God made a woman from the rib he 
had taken out of the man, and he brought her to the man. The man said, “This 
is now bond of my bones and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called “woman,” 
for she was taken out of man.” 


‘Genesis 2:18, 21-23, New International Version. 
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The New International Dictionary of the Bible defines helper as helpmeet. The word 
helpmeet used as one word, which has the same meaning as helper, “Helper is generally a 
wife; but in Genesis 2:18 [King James Version] it is two words. “I will make him a help 
meet for him,” 1.e. a helper suitable for or complementing him. It is often changed to 


2 
‘“helpmate,” which means the same.” 


The researcher considers the additional definition of the type of helper as an 
important distinction to note, as the definition states the woman is suitable for 
complementing him. The compatibility within relationships is an important element in 
leadership according to United Theological Seminary mentor, Dr. Michael Neal, for the 
Christian Education and Urban Ministry Development cohort peer session, held in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. In response to a question concerning the selection of 
leadership with the intent of being inclusive, Dr. Neal stated, “In our selection of 
leadership, it is important that the leader is a reflection or complement to those whom 
they are being charged to lead. Leadership is never based on affinity but ability to 


effectively influence those in the accomplishment of the desired outcome.” 


The implication of the woman’s creative purpose as a helper is significant to 
validating the influential leadership temperament role to man; the function as a helper 
speaks to the innate bent of women to serve as a generational guide or mentor. The 
original Hebrew word for helper is ezer.* There is an unspoken passivity in the definition 


“J.D. Douglas & Merrill C. Tenney, The New International Dictionary of the Bible Pictorial 
Edition. Zondervan Publishing House, [Grand Rapids, MI 1987], 492. 
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of the role of a woman only as helper, but greater depth is in the role of helpmeet because 


of the intentionality that comes with suitability. 


Two-thirds of the uses of this noun have God as the designated helper, for he has 
the ability to save and deliver (see Psalms 121:1-2, 124:8). Three times in Psalms 
115 the psalmist says, “Trust in the Lord---he 1s their help and shield.” All 
believers should wait in hope for the Lord, for he is “our help and our shield 
[Psalms 33:20. The three uses of ezer in Deuteronomy 33:7, 26, and 29) all 
suggest that ezer is a word with strong military overtones. 


The revelation from the original language concerning the epistemology of the 
word helper dispels the imagery of women in the creative posture of procreation purposes 
only, but from the rib of man as not less than, but is a reflector of the character of God as 
the divine helper for humanity. Helpmeet as a description of a woman is significant to the 
role of women in the local church and the roles of deferment often assigned to them 
sighting biblical precedence and validation. The doctoral project argues the hypothesis 
that women were created to influence one another from the teaching posture of mentoring 
and development. 

The validation of the woman comes through the worthiness of the helper because 
of the linkage to the character, nature, and activeness of God toward His creation. The 
designing hand of God, which has created the ezer, therefore, woman is not substandard 
to man but is capable of standing together to engage the challenges of life victoriously. 
As a relevant truism to effective church ministry and church leadership, the contribution 
of women cannot be underestimated or devalued. The collective stance of oneness 
between men and women as effective leaders, enable the divine helper to stand with 


them. A significant goal of the research project is to equip through the modality of 


William D. Mounce, General Editor, Mounce’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old & New 
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teaching the necessity for women to understand and embrace their creative purpose for 
mankind.° Built into the DNA of the woman is to help others, whether in intimate 
relationship or kinship, because in the helping she is mirroring the image of God who is 


the divine ezer.’ 


Although elements of understanding exist in black and feminist theology 
regarding injustices concerning the elder voice, there is a stronger argument within 
Womanist theology regarding the importance of the elder African American voice 


teaching the present and future generations. Townes explains, 


Womanist theology employs materials by and about Black foremothers as 
resources for contemporary reflection that provide a conscious background for 
God-talk. Rather than assume the universal claims of traditional theologies, 
womanist theology acknowledges that all theological reflection is limited by 
human cultural, social, and historical contexts. These limits are not negative, but 
merely representative of our humanity. Rather than restrict, these limits can srve 
as a challenge to explore the particular ways 1n which any group having similar 
characteristics... These differing perspectives need not ultimately separate but can 
enrich us as we acknowledge the limits of what we know in listening to the voices 
of others. 


The listening to the voices of others 1s the goal of the project; increasing the 
capacity and willingness to hear the voice of the generational other. An additional 
hypothetical argument from the research is the essential role of the elder voice through 
women as a restorative tool in the equipping of the younger generation. Womanist 
theology is a method of contemplation that places the religious experiences and moral 
perspectives of Black women in the center of its reflections. Developing from the life and 
witness of Black Women in Womanist theology, the relevance of the elder voice is seen 


°William D. Mounce, General Editor, Mounce ’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old & New 
Testament Words. Zondervan, [Grand Rapids, MI 2006], 332. 
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as a viable transmitter of helpful instruction and guidance, which is born out of 
experience. Addressing the relevance of the elder voice is an essential element for 
changing how the generations understand one another in the research project. Emile M. 


Townes, in Womanist Theology, describes the centrality of its hermeneutic, 


The key for womanist theology is the use of an inter-structured analysis 
employing class, gender, and race. This kind of analysis is both descriptive (an 
analysis and sociahisorical perspective of Black life and Black religious 
worldviews) and prescriptive (offering suggestions for the eradication of 
oppression in the lives of African Americans and, by extension, the rest of 
humanity and creation).’ 


Townes’ explanation is a description of how elders are to operate in teaching, equipping 
and interpreting for the present and future generations. In addition, in her discussion of 
the progressive development of Womanist theology, the evolution undergirds the ability 


to interpret God’s working through women. 


From its formal beginning in 1985 with the publication of Katie Geneva Cannon’s 
article, it has developed...as a framework for interpreting and critiquing the role 
of the Black Church; an interrogation of and critique of the Black Church’s; 
appropriation of scripture in oppressive ways; a model for Black women’s 
organizational strength; ’° 


Linda A. Moody, Ph.D., in her book, Women Encounter God: Theology across 
the Boundaries of Difference"’ explains the birthing record of Womanist Theology. The 
researcher believes this birthing process parallels the necessity for women in ministry 
leadership at IBC to reach back to pull forward women of every generation in order to 


create intergenerational linkage fortified by the past, therefore equipping both present and 


"Emille M. Townes, Womanist Theology, Encyclopedia for Women and Religion in America 
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future to learn and grow from the collective experiences of intergenerational sisterhood. 


Dr. Moody contends, 


Womanist theology emerges out of the experience of Black women in the United 
States. Born of the need to create a space for African-American women to reflect 
theologically and ethically on concerns relevant to them, it is distinct from Black 
male theology, white feminist theology... Womanist theology developed out of 
two painful realities. One of those realities was that Black male theology had 
tended to render invisible the experience of Black women. A second painful 
reality was that “feminist theology” had likewise largely ignored the realities of 
Black women’s lives... Womanist theology insists on the interconnectedness of 
the human race.” 


Womanist theology champions the responsibility of each woman to the women of her 
present generation and to the women who are yet coming. Although in Genesis 4:8-10, 
the biblical narrative is that of brother against brother, there is a vivid depiction in the 
conversational exchange of how God views the responsibility of one to the other or the 
interconnectedness of the human race.’’ Cain said to his brother Abel, “Let us go out to 
the field.” And when they were in the field, Cain rose up against his brother Abel, and 
killed him. Then the LorD said to Cain, “Where is your brother Abel?” He said, “I do not 
know; am I my brother’s keeper?” And the LORD said, “What have you done? Listen; 


your brother’s blood is crying out to me from the ground!" 


The History and Future of Womanist Theology” is a documentary detailing the 


origin of Womanist Theology through the perspective of some of its early adherents. In 


"Linda A. Moody, Women Encounter God: Theology across the Boundaries of Difference. Orbis 
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this video, Dr. Jacqueline Grant explains the development of this theological perspective 
specifically for African American women occurring because of both white Feminism and 
black theology failing to address the issues African-American women in any significant 
way. Within the personal ministry context there are issues facing women who are in 
ministry leadership that men serving in leadership are unable to address. An example is 
that of masculine language which indirectly relegates women to places of subservient 
responses to their leadership by the congregation at large. There are nuances in how 
sermonic examples from the preaching and teaching of the Word of God that indirectly 
minimize the role and presence of women. Utilizing the Womanist theological 
perspective in how God 1s working with the community of faith (the local church) will 
elevate the reception of women to the leadership gifting of other women and the Church 
on a grander scale. The language of the local church when speaking of women in 
leadership must reflect the inclusion of the Elder as significant to the development and 
mentoring process. 

Katie G. Cannon in the scholarly essay, Womanist Interpretation and Preaching 
in the Black Church argues, “Womanist analysis provides an interpretative framework 
that holds together the spiritual matrix of black religious culture while exposing the 
complex, baffling contradictions inherent in androcentric language. I (Cannon) am 
arguing for a critical evaluation of sermonic texts, including an analysis of when and how 
women are mentioned, and whether these sermons adequately reflect African-American 


reality.” ‘° 


'*Katie G. Cannon, “Womanist Interpretation and Preaching in the Black Church”, Searching The 
Scriptures, Volume 1: A Feminist Introduction, Edited by Elisabeth Schtissler Fiorenza, (New York: The 
Crossroad Publishing Company, 1993), 327. 
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The concentration of the womanist theology affirms the subtlety of indoctrination 
of patriarchal influence into the psyche of how women interpret and understand each 
other. Through the teaching of scriptures, it becomes a necessity to employ the 
hermeneutic interpretation that intentionally seeks to see with the eyes of woman and the 
impact of the Voice speaking over her and into her. The researcher believes calculated 
experiences exposing women of other generations is a genesis point for accomplishing 
this task and stands with her conclusion, “A critical study of black sermons shows that 
African-American church traditions and redactional processes follow certain androcentric 
interests and perspectives that do not reflect the historical contributions of African- 
American women’s leadership and participation in the life of the church.”’’ Although 
Cannon is analyzing the homiletically expositional presentations in the Black Church, her 
commentary is applicable for women serving in ministry leadership and mentoring of 
future leaders. Without intentional inclusionary efforts to ensure every generational 
voice, the wisdom obtained from experience is deafening silent. There is a justice issue at 


work in the silencing of the Voice of the elder whether deliberate or by neglect. 


Dr. Emilie Townes, 1985 graduate of Union Theological Seminary, provides 
commentary to the view that there is a generational responsibility of each woman to 
speak to the current and future generation. “Black women in America are morally bound 


to be justice seeking human beings even in the face of being told [sometimes relentlessly] 


"Cannon, 327, 
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that we are less than whole, human...don’t believe that lie...don’t live our lives in that 
lie.”"* 

Within the biblical narrative of Naomi and Ruth, a glimpse of seeking justice in 
the midst of personal pain and suffering in order to benefit the other is a thread in their 
collective story. Womanist theology is a conduit for women in ministry leadership to 
heighten their awareness that their responsibility is beyond their current season in life. 
The research project will create intentional opportunities for women of different 
generations to give thorough consideration of how to share life experiences with each 
other in order to build bridges of encouragement. “Don’t live life in the fold of old 
wounds...it is not healthy; it 1s not life giving...i1t does not bring in justice...it does not 


: , ; 19 
bring in the next generation.” 


The Womanist theological prospective in revering the experiences of other 
women functions as a catalyst to dispelling the myths that women in general and African 
American women specifically in the Black church are in competition against each other. 
Without the appreciation of what the collective experience of women can offer in giving 
strength, women in leadership ministry may operate for the misnomer that she 1s in this 
ministry work with no one who understands her plight in what still remains a patristic 


environment in the local church. “That’s what the moral imperative 1s for black 


'® Documentary: The History and Future of Womanist Theology. Accessed December 15, 2015. 
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women...to live life beyond those old wounds...know they are there but we don’t have to 


live in them and thru them.””” 


For women serving in ministry leadership, it is important to qualify the role of 


tests, struggles, and challenges in how a person develops their service to the local church. 


Because of the focus of sharing one’s story in Womanist theology, the value and richness 
of generations coming together to contribute their collective history as a woman, it is 
imperative for these Just SISTERS dialogues to take place. The wisdom gained from such 
conversations bring to life the truth written by Qohelet in Ecclesiastes, “For everything 
there is a season, and a time for every matter under heaven: He has made everything 
beautiful in its time.” One cannot underestimate the power of shared conversation as a 
tool for impacting or changing the lives of others. During the August 2016 Intensive 
thematic focus of “Making Disciples in a Multi-Cultural World,” the morning chapel 
message by Dr. SueLee Jin noted strategies for evangelism involving intentional 
conversation and dialogue. Specifically, Dr. Jin teaching from the model of Jesus in 
Matthew 4:9, identifies a model strategy for evangelism involve the template of 
conversation; “initiate conversation, reach out and invite hearer of the conversation to 
follow Jesus.’”” Dr. F. Willis Johnson during this same intensive explains the necessity of 
intentionality to creating spaces for differing languages of a people, to sharing their 


stories in their own words, as necessary to effective discipleship in a multi-cultural 


"Documentary: The History and Future of Womanist Theology. Accessed December 20, 2015. 
http://www.globaltheology.org 
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reality. During the morning plenary session lecture, “Jnjustice of Just Us Theology — 
Discipling In A Multi-Cultural Reality, Dr. F. Willis Johnson stresses the significance of 
language symbols in communication. Dr. Johnson argues the necessity for Lingia franco, 
in understanding that words matter; the Word matters, and the Church must function as a 
translator of the Word into the current societal realities.”* The thrust of Womanist 
Theology to include the voice of the othering is further supported by Dr. Willis and the 
role of affirmation, “respecting another’s humanity, respecting their humanity in their 
own experience; not approving or disproving their behavior.””’ In order the generations 
to safely mtegrate into mentoring relationships, there exists this need of both mentor and 


mentee to affirm in order to empower. 


The research seeks to identify and address the issues women in ministry 
leadership encounter with the goal of gleaning from one another’s commonplace 
experience to recover and/or restore order to lead and women in the local church. These 
issues are not only to a particular generation although the response formulated within a 
generational perspective; it 1s the researcher’s conviction that the differing generational 
perspectives provide a more complete picture from the various generational hues. How 
each generation approaches the issue provokes similar questions in pursuit of the solution 
to effectively navigate the issues whereby accomplishing the goal of effective ministry 


leadership. 


*? Dr. F. Willis Johnson, August 2016 Intensive Plenary Session, Injustice of Just-Us Theology- 
Discipling in a Multi-Cultural Reality, United Theological Seminary, Dayton, OH. 
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Inference from the passage quote from Ecclesiastes that the human experience 


regardless of the generation one is born into requires coming to grips with the two issues. 


The first issue is whether human experience is meaningful, controllable, and 
predictable. The author judges that it is not. People are unable to put meaning into 
life, to discern a coherent pattern in their existence, or to control or even know 
what will happen to them. The only certainty in life 1s death. This judgment, 
however, need not lead to despair. The second question is whether human well- 
being is possible. To this, the author of Ecclesiastes, to whom we shall refer as 
Qohelet, offers an affirmative answer. It is possible to enjoy the pleasures of 
eating, drinking, working, and family. Thus, the two conclusions to these 
questions are in tension: life has no meaning, but it can still be enjoyed. There 1s a 
possibility of joy, but it exists only within the context of human limitations and 
the ultimate limitation, death.”° 


These questions come to every generation and gender. The ability to hear the answer to 
these issues from each generation is a source of encouragement to continue on, and 
reinforces the belief irrespective of the issue; that if the previous generation endured so 
can the future generations! The theological foundation of womanist theology will provide 
stability to women participating in the research. The generational representation of 
women can begin to function as guides for each other in navigating the sometimes rocky, 
uphill, mountainous journey to show there is a plan, straight, path ahead for women in 
ministry leadership. “As women we must create spaces of freedom...no limits...strong 


sense of justice and bring others along with us.””° 


Dr. Katie Geneva Cannon, a first-generation scholar and forerunner of womanist 


theological thought states, 


2° R. Murphy and E. Huwiler, New International Biblical Commentary: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, Inc., 1999), 159. 


*°The History and Future of Womanist Theology” accessed April 21, 2014, 
http://www.globaltheology.org. 
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A womanist liberation theological ethic places Black women at the center of 
human social relations and ecclesiastical institutions. It critiques the images and 
paradigms that the Black Church uses to promote or exclude women. A womanist 
theo-ethical critique serves as a model for understanding the silences, limitations, 
and possibilities of Black women’s moral agency, by identifying Afro-Christian 
cultural patterns and forms, perspectives, doctrines, and values that are unique and 
peculiar to the Black Church community, 1n order to assess the dialectical 
tensions in Black women’s past social relations as well as our current 
participation in the Black Church.”’ 

The application of Dr. Cannon’s definition of womanist theology grounded the 
researcher’s concerns regarding the generational voices in her ministry context and the 
minimal to non-existent dialectical engagements of each generation regarding their 
service in ministry leadership. In the documentary, Journey to Liberation: The Legacy of 
Womanist Theology and Woman Ethics at Union Theological Seminary, Cannon states it 
is the responsibility of women is to ask themselves “what is the work my soul must have 
done in order to live faithful...and a full life? ?* This question is to be asked by every 
woman of each succeeding generation for it will influence the contribution she imparts 
and receives from the sister before and after her. 

In the current ministry context, the role of women 1s that of helper in the 
traditional sense that is evolving into a hybrid in development. The number of female 
clergy has quadrupled under the pastoral leadership of the current serving pastor. A 
progressive and charismatic pastor, who embraces women entering the preaching 


ministry and routinely provides the daughters of the ministry to exercise their calling 


before the congregation. A demographic fact concerning these women of God of 


*’The History and Future of Womanist Theology” accessed April 21, 2014, 
http://www.globaltheology.org. 


*8Dr. Katie Cannon, 2014. 
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significant interest to the research, is the missing voice from the women of the 


builder/early boomer generation affection ally referred to as the founding mothers.”’ 


Theologically, the issue of where is that voice of yesterday who has the biblical 
mandate to speak into every generation has to be addressed. The prophet Moses in final 
exhortations to the children of Israel speaks to their generational responsibilities to 
instruct each generation in the faith: “Only take care, and keep your soul diligently, lest 
you forget the things that your eyes have seen, and lest they depart from your heart all the 
days of your life. Make them known to your children and your children’s children.... 
that they may teach their children so.”’’Again, the psalmist affirms the generational 
responsibility to speak into the current and future generations and the life of faith must be 
communicated future descendants: “O God, from my youth you have taught me, and I 
still proclaim your wondrous deeds. So even to old age and gray hairs, O God, do not 
forsake me, until I proclaim your might to another generation, your power to all those to 
come.” 

The instruction of Moses and the declarations of the psalmist are through the historical 
lens of patriarchy, but both are relevant to both male and female; son and daughter. The 
generational voice is to continue to speak with an uninterrupted flow; linking into an 
intergenerational sound, which gives instruction, nurturing, and guidance to those who 


are not yet, but on the way. This is possible in a mentoring — mentee relationship between 


the generations. 


*? Inspirational Baptist Church History Document 
*Deuteronomy 4:9, 10c, English Standard Version 


*'Psalm 71:17-18, English Standard Version 
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In Sister in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk, Professor 


Delores S. Williams, describes womanist theology: 


Womanist theology attempts to help black women see, affirm and have 
confidence in the importance of their experience and faith for determining the 
character of the Christian religion in the African-American community. 
Womanist theology challenges all oppressive forces impeding black women’s 
struggle for survival and for the development of a positive, productive quality of 
life conducive to women’s and the family’s freedom and wellbeing. Womanist 
theology opposes all oppression based on race, sex, class, sexual preference, 
physical disability, and caste. *” 


Bringing women together in an intentional manner to dialogue about their experiences as 
women serving in ministry leadership through their respective generational lens, is the 
goal for bonding as sisters mentoring one another. The utilization of the sisterhood motif 
serves two purposes for the research. First, referring to one another as sister places them 
in a place of equality. Secondly the wisdom acquired from experience and longevity, 
validates the ability of the elder sister to teach the younger sister through nurturing, 
equipping and strengthening in spite of the age factor. The worship song, Sisters in the 
Lord’? contains lyrics with a womanist perspective present among women at the 


Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny: 


We are sisters, sisters in the Lord 

Our faith in common 

Sisters in the Lord! 

No matter how the world defines us (a potential generational perspective)” 
Nothing can break the ties that bind us 

We are sisters, in the Lord 

I’ve never walked a mile in your shoes (a potential generational perspective)” 


*? Delores S. Williams, “Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God Talk,” Orbis 
Books, [Maryknoll, NY 2005], xiv. 
°° Sisters In The Lord by various Contemporary Artists 


** Researcher’s interpretation of the lyrics 


Sisters In The Lord by various Contemporary Artists 


Tasted the tears you cried 

Take my hand and I’ll take yours (a potential generational perspective)*° 
And together, we’ ll walk hand in hand in the presence of the Lord 

For we are sisters, sister in the Lord 

No matter how the world defines us 

Nothing can break the ties that bind us. We are sisters, in the Lord! 
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Womanist theology reinforces the message that women must help each other. Dr. 


Kelly Delaine Brown explains womanist refers to black women’s fight for rights as 


women, not only within the wider society, but also within the community of all women. 


37 


Dr. Brown’s point of view coincides with the viewpoint of the researcher concerning the 


generational responsibility of the women of IBC. When the voice of one generation 1s 
missing or consistently silenced, it becomes a theological issue due to the void of the 
missing generational experience. The development of women in ministry relies on 
previous generational contributions. If the generational voice of the elder is absent, it 
unconsciously communicates to succeeding generations this voice is not necessary, 


expected, nor desired. 


The selection of the project title is the result of the core belief concerning 
relationships among women regardless of their level of social intimacy. “Sisterhood” 
places both the older woman and the younger on equal footing in how to give to and 
receive from each other. In her book, Spiritual Sisterhood: Mentoring for Women of 
Color, Rebecca Florence Osaigbovo provides a succinct theological perspective to the 


characterization of women-to-women relationships. Osaigbovo states, 


*°Researcher’s interpretation of the lyrics 


"Kelly Delaine Brown, “God Is as Christ Does: Toward a Womanist Theology,” The Journal of 


Religious Thought (2001), 10. 
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Spiritual Sisterhood challenges the older women to let go of the excuses and be 
about the Father’s business of spiritual mentoring...and offer help and 
encouragement to younger women who desire to be mentored...Spiritual 
Sisterhood 1s inclusive from mother to daughter, sister to sister, and daughter to 
mother.”® 


The introduction of Womanist Theology as theological paradigm will provide greater 
understanding to the movement of God among African American women in their faith 
journey. In addition, womanist theologian Professor Delores S. Williams describes 


“womanism” as a theological corrective.” 


Professor Williams envisions womanist theology possessing significant capability 
in transporting the experiences of African American women into theology resulting in 
positive calibration of the Church into corrective order. Her definition of this theology 
supports this project’s thesis of the need for women (generationally) to help and assist 
one another based on the sharing of their experiences of lifting as they climb. “Womanist 
theology is a prophetic voice reminding African-American denominational churches of 
their mission to seek justice and voice for all their people of which black women are the 
overwhelming majority in their congregations”.“” The ministry context for this project, is 
grappling with this issue as the Charter Members of this ministry are aging. In process is 
a silence of the generational voice instrumental in the birthing of this ministry, almost 
fifty-seven years ago. Silencing the voice of the previous generation is not readily 


apparent or obvious. The Heroes of Faith ministry, which intentionally develops activities 


*8 Rebecca Florence Osaigbovo, Spiritual Sisterhood: Mentoring for Women of Color, (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2011), 13. 


"Delores S. Williams, Sisters in the Wilderness: The Challenge of Womanist God-Talk, 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2005), xiii. 


Williams, xiii. 
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of entertainment and recognition, is a venue providing opportunities to give into the 
elders, but not necessarily receive anything from them of substance in furthering the 


ministry work of those leading where they once led. 


The discussion of Womanist Theology in Sisters In the Wilderness: The 
Challenge of Womanist God-Talk was ten years old and now twenty some years later it 
has garnered the reputation of a formidable theology in explaining the activity of God in 
creation and among His creations. While womanist theology aims its discourse and work 
with black women in the churches, and brings black women’s experience into the 
discourse of all-Christian theology. The goal of the Just Sisters research project is to 
create an environment for women to engage in the communicating of their life 
experiences through story. 

The four generations of women participating in the research project agree with the 
necessity of creating intentional opportunities to engage, there is a need for the Church to 
create such spaces for intergenerational ministry involvements. In the book, Doing 
Girlfriend Theology: God-Talk with Young Women, Dori Grinenko Backer describes this 
intentional gathering of women for sharing their stories as divinely purposeful to 
uncovering the movement of God in the lives of one another in order to help each other. 
Backer states, “Girlfriend theology begins by creating “female clusters” in which a girl 
tells a story from her life. A circle of peers and mentors listen to the story, paying 
attention to the feelings it evokes. Then the group looks at the story for glimpse of God. 


What images in the story remind of the holy as seen through scripture and other sacred 
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stories that gives life meaning?’ Effectively mentoring a generation requires a 
collective sharing of stories, detailing life experiences. A direct result of this dialogue 
methodology 1s that it teaches an existence of greater degrees of mutuality in life 
experiences amongst the generations enabling a bridge of communication whereby all 
generations are free to cross for growth and development. Womanist theology attempts to 
help black women see, affirm and have confidence in the importance of their experience 
and faith for determining the character of the Christian religion in the African-American 
community. Womanist theology challenges all oppressive forces impeding black 
women’s struggle for survival and for the development of a positive, productive quality 
of life conducive to freedom and wholeness. Women in ministry leadership encounter 
challenges in a dual capacity to reach women in their community culture and their faith 
community in a manner that is both instructive and nurturing. Womanist theology is an 


equipper for both communities in this intergenerational mentoring project. 


*" Dori Grinenko Baker, Doing Girlfriend Theology: God-Talk With Young Women, (Cleveland, 
OH: The Pilgrim Press, 200t), page 2. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Christian education 1s the bridge builder for generations to form linkages in their 
charge to herald the Word of God and the relevancy of its message to every succeeding 
generation. The soundness of counsel and historical experience is a conduit for creating a 
healthy psyche and meeting sociological needs through Christian education. The various 
teaching methodologies of Christian education are proficient in its customization to the 
cognitive, attitudinal, and behavioral development of the Christian. Teaching is 
transformative in enhancing and equipping church leaders to understand God’s call for 


their expression of leadership through truth and in faith. 


The Old Testament introduction of the verb form ‘teach’ is in Exodus 4:12, and 
Exodus 4:15, where God instructs Moses that He will both teach him what to say and 
what they are to do with what is taught. “Now therefore go, and I will be with your mouth 
and teach you what you shall speak. You shall speak to him and put the words in his 
mouth, and J will be with your mouth and with his mouth and will teach you both what to 


do.! 


According to Strong Concordance, the Hebrew word in this passage for ‘teach’ is 


Strongs#3384, ‘yara’ meaning to throw, cast; shoot; to be shot through; to shoot (an 


‘Exodus 4:12,15, English Standard Version. 


iS 
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arrow), to hurl; to water upon, rain, shower; to teach, instruct, give guidance, in a formal 
or informal setting, with an implied authority for the teacher and the content of what is 
taught; to be refreshed, teach. The teaching of scripture is an authoritative release from 
God, with the specified goal to impact through guidance and instruction. The use of 
teaching as a tool for equipping leadership is a biblical pattern initiated with the children 
of Israel. When the law was given, the tool of teaching is the conduit by which the Word 
is to be disseminated from generation to generation: “Only take care, and keep your soul 
diligently, lest you forget the things that your eyes have seen, and lest they depart from 
your heart all the days of your life. Make them known to your children and your 
children’s children.”” The persistent command to teach is the essential tool for equipping 
Christians in the New Testament Church. In his apostolic role and pastoral authority, Paul 
gives instruction to his sons in the ministry on how to equip others for leadership through 


the vehicle of sound biblical instruction. 


This ministry project establishes a sisterhood relational model for teaching using 
scripture as an effective method of equipping women to serve in leadership positions in 
the local church. Using an intergenerational mentoring prototype is to align with the 
Hebrew and New Testament canonical instruction to the Elder in the equipping of the 
present and future generations in their leadership development, Dr. Gary L. McIntosh 
explains in his book, One Church, Four Generations: Understanding and Reaching All 
Ages in Your Church, connections, which identifies an individual within a generational 


grouping. 


“Deuteronomy 4:9, English Standard Version 
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Certain people in your [the] congregation are connected by a place in time, by 
common boundaries, and by a common character. Their ages may vary widely, 
but they tend to identify with each other because of national or world events they 
have all experienced, fads they have enjoyed, or prominent people they have 
come to know. They tend to share certain character traits or characteristics that 
reflect their time in history. The group is loosely held together by these 
experiential threads and by some common beliefs. They do some things in ways 
unique to the group, and they tend to see differences between themselves and 
members of other groups.” 
Generations navigate through established life systems from birth to the end of life. 
These systems can include economics, sociological, educational, psychological, and 
spiritual well-being. McIntosh defines this navigational process as a generational wave. 
Specifically, as the group moves along, it creates changes or waves identified specifically 
with that generation. The larger the generation the larger the wave it creates.” The 
function of these waves and their impact can serve as symbolic generational engagement. 
Forward motions of the wave deposit certain elements on the proceeding generation and 


the backward motion is a returning to the generation creating the wave. Effectively 


navigating these generational waves is essential to effective teaching and mentoring. 


In the natural movement of a “wave” there is a forward and backward movement. 
When applied to the modality of teaching, there 1s an impartation and withdrawal in the 
teaching moment. To ensure optimum instruction, care will be given within the project to 
identify systemic disconnections between the generations, which can affect their 
interpretations 1n the teaching of scriptures. There are several questions requiring 
attention concerning the hermeneutical lenses that each generation applies, in their 


°Gary L. McIntosh, One Church, Four Generations: Understanding and Reaching All Ages in 
Your Congregation (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2002), 15. 


‘McIntosh, 15. 
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determining understanding of scriptural needs. What are the outside elements affecting 
generational perceptions of scriptural truth that can lead to separatist or isolationist 
approaches in ministry? How does each generation of a leadership group understand their 
role and responsibility in the formation of the previous generation’s obligation to 
maintain linkages to the past to ensure stronger ministry in the future? What are the rapid 
societal changes and shifts in culture affecting commitment to meeting the holistic needs 
for each generation, and how these changes manifest at Church? Answering these 
questions by utilizing the Symbolic Interactionism sociological theological perspective 
incorporates the research tools necessary to tackle the hermeneutical barriers between the 


generational leadership in the IBC ministry. 


This project will teach basic hermeneutical tools assisting each generation in 
bridging the leadership abyss, enabling effective development of leadership ministry as 
the frontline structure IBC. The intentional formation of intergenerational ministry 
executes influences beyond the Church. Although not the focus of this project, there are 
social policy implications to the various intersections whereby the generations either 


meet or coincide. 


The State of Intergenerational Relations Today: A Research and Discussion 
Paper, the researcher, James Lloyd, provides a panoramic synopsis concerning 
intergenerational relationships and the importance of interpreting their impact among and 
beyond the generations; along with their implications for social and societal policies. The 
Church, due to the nature of its paradigm can glean applications for integrative ministry. 
There are several points from Lloyd’s research, to incorporate into the theoretical 


foundations of this project. 
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The transmission and exchange of human capital within society [within the local 
church], the transmission of useful life-skills both up and down the generations, 
the transmission of values, moral codes and social norms, the reproduction and 
transmission of culture, history and identity, maintaining the transmission and 
exchanges of knowledge and values between the generations that may be 
decreasingly occurring at the family level.” 


These elements are transferrable into the local Church and its generational cohorts. There 
exists an unspoken continuum requirement regarding the conducting of ministry, which 
requires contributions from the previous generation to execute effectively and efficiently; 
fulfilling the local Church’s specific purpose and mission in promulgating the gospel. 
Therefore, any element of disconnection can hinder the effectiveness of the ministry. 
Intentional examination of the hermeneutic employed by each of the differing leadership 
generations, specifically builder, boomer and millennium, creates opportunity for new 


understanding that can led to the formation of integrative ministry. 


In the birthing stage of IBC, deliberate and calculated thought was given to the 
structuring of the ministry. In an interview, the only son of the founding members 
Margaret and Howard E. Martin, Sr., he states, “Jnspirational Baptist Church has always 
been a family church full of children and youth.”® Pastor E.O. Thomas affirms the 
legacy of IBC’s commitment to family and the involvement of every generation in the 
ministry, “J delight in God’s prescribed diversity, whereby we have different styles of 
worship and a mixed multitude of worshipers, but we recognize the divine and 


miraculous power of God to make us one in, One Lord, One Faith, and One Baptism, 


*James Lloyd, The State of Intergenerational Relations Today: A Research and Discussion Paper 
(London, England: ILC-UK, 2008), iv. 


°Minister Howard E. Martin, Jr., interviewed by researcher, Monday, November 7, 2011 
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when it counts.’ Intergenerational family ministry is woven into the DNA of the IBC 
physically and spiritually with the intent for elders to teach and equip the next generation 


for ministry leadership. 


Existing within the family system is the foundation of humankind and its 
coexistence with each succeeding generation are established. Genesis 5 is the first 
generational record of the family units starting with the family of Adam and ending with 
the family of Noah. Genesis 10 takes up the mantle of record keeping with the 
generations of Shem, Ham, and Japheth and their children. Genesis 11 lists the lineage of 
Shem which includes Abraham, the son of Terah. The recording of each successive 
generations descendants is thematic of this chapter and illuminates a process for 


maintaining connection to the past. 


The first teacher of every child is its parent. It is through parental relationship that 
foundations are established for the child who is a member of a nurturing family unit. 
Ideally, the traditions and generational practices are communicated to the child as he or 
she is progressing developmentally, psychologically, emotionally, intellectually, and 
socially. It is in the safety of the family unit where children begin learning their 
generational location and responsibilities to self and for others. The metaphoric 
relationship between child and parent is similar to the relationships enjoyed by each 
generational member who unites with a local body of believers, called the Church. 
Analogous to the parental responsibility to convey linkages for the generation following, 
the duty of each generation leader is to bridge their experiences to each other, not 


isolating themselves, in order to continue the work of Church ministry that reaches 


’A Marked Man, 25™ Pastoral Anniversary of Reverend EO Thomas (Walnut Hills, OH, 1986). 
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everyone. The specific label for this type of ministry is “intergenerational.” According to 
the Random House on-line dictionary, intergenerational carries the meaning of, 
pertaining to, or for individuals in different generations or age categories.* Merriam 
Webster defines “inter” between; among; reciprocal; carried on between.” These 
definitions provide the descriptors which designate the relationship structure among the 


generations. 


In the journal article, Intergenerational or Multigenerational: A question of 
Nuance’, by F. Villar, intenenciaa onal means members of two or more different 
generations having some degree of mutual, influential relationships developed through 
cooperative interaction to achieve common goals, as opposed to multigenerational 
settings where several generations are in proximity with each other, but not necessarily 
engaged in meaningful relationships. A thorough examination of the ministry structures, 
organizations, and leadership of the IBC (prevalent in many local churches regardless of 
denominational affiliation) are multigenerational structures that are isolationist in the 
focus of their ministry and their purposes for doing ministry. Although the central focus 
of the IBC ministries is stated connect, grow, serve, and go’'; each of these foci are 


addressed from the independent perspective for adult, young adult, youth, and children. 


*<intergenerational.” Dictionary.com Unabridged. Random House, Inc., accessed May 14, 2012. 


inter.” Merriam Webster Dictionary <Dictionary.com 


http? 1 1dictionary.reference.com/browse/intergenerational 


Villar, F. 2007: Intergenerational or multigenerational: A question of Nuance. Journal of 
Intergenerational Relationships 5 (r). 115-117. 


''2013 Central Focus Statement of the Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny, Forest Park, 
Ohio. 
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There exists inconsistency within the ministry life of IBC to initiate a intergenerational a 


component of their ministry paradigm. 


A significant component to this project will be to identify common held values 
amongst these generational leaders, which potentially function transcendently as tools of 
engagement in order to teach the subsequent generations in ministry. In Acts 13:36 the 
Church is reminded of generational responsibility, “For when David had served God’s 
purpose in his own generation, he fell asleep; he was buried with his fathers and his body 
decayed.’” As generational leaders, it is important to operate according to this truth of 
leading according to God’s purposes. The integrative approach in generational leadership 
fulfills God’s purpose. We are to serve his eternal and timeless purpose in a timely 
manner among a temporal generation.’” It is the belief of the researcher that the process 
of teaching the scriptures’ core values for effective leadership, will function as a bridge 
builder; closing the gap and uniting them in purpose and function into a ministering 
integrated body of believers. As the researcher noted in her synergistic paper, constant 
and evolving change remains on the horizon for IBC. A fortifying influence for this 
ministry, and the stabilizing pastoral legacy of this Church, is the senior pastor and a 
leadership ministry which is being equipped and trained through the teaching of scripture 
concerning leadership. He is transparent with his own faith journey enabling him to 
engage every generation, from the depression builder generation to the millennium 


(buster) generation’ * 


!2\Tew International Version 
'3 McIntosh, 23. 


‘* Phase 1 Synergy Paper, Inspirational Baptist Church, 8. 
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The researcher’s contextual analysis notes the changing face of IBC from a 
traditional Baptist Church into a hybrid comprised of multiple denominational elements 
as well as the growing engagement of ethnicities other than African-American. Although 
not the primary focus of this research project, this is an element, which will need 
thorough examination for generational disconnections occurring amongst different ethnic 
eroups in their styles of leadership. Noted by the researcher in her synergy paper a need 
for a formulaic response using intentional generational relationships plus teaching new 
ideas and methods equals change or the bridging of the generational gap within Church 
leadership. Specifically, the direction advocated is changing from an isolationist and 
separatist foci of ministry into integrative ministry, involving every generation in the 
leadership team. John Maxwell in his book, Twenty-One Indispensable Qualities of a 
Leader, teaches within any organization (or organism) everything rises and falls 
according to leadership’’. In order for integrative ministry to occur within the IBC 
ministry structure, it must begin with the leadership of the aforementioned generational 


leadership groupings. 
Sociological Theories 


Although an independent field of study, Sociology also grew out of and overlaps 
with many disciplines. It also extends the boundaries of many traditional disciplines.*® 
The discipline of sociology has an interdisciplinary relationship with fields such as: 


Psychology, Economics, History, Political Science, and Anthropology. There is also a 


John C. Maxwell, Twenty One Indispensable Qualities of a Leader: Becoming the Person 
Others Will Want to Follow, [Nashville: Thomas Nelson, Inc.}, xi. 


‘Kathy S. Stolley, The Basics of Sociology (Westport: Greenwood Press, 2005), 11. 
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concentrated area of sociology referred to as the Sociology of Religion. Sociology, as a 
discipline, analyzes human group behavior. Sociology specifically addresses how the 
individual influences the group and how the group influences the individual. Two basic 
sociological theories designed to analyze these categories of group interaction, which are 


germane to this research project, are Symbolic Interactionism'’ and Conflict Theory."® 


Symbolic Interactionism 

Symbolic Interactionism is a micro sociological analysis that involves the day-to- 
day, face-to-face interactions of individuals and small groups. 

This perspective relies on the symbolic meanings that people develop and rely 

upon in the process of social interaction. Symbolic Interaction theory analyzes 

society by addressing the subjective meanings that people impose on objects, 
events, and behaviors. Subjective meanings are given primacy because it is 
believed that people behave based on what they believe and not just on what is 
objectively true. People interpret one another’s behavior and it is these 
interpretations that form the social bond.’” 

The implication of symbolic interaction for intergenerational relationships is that 
improvement can occur amongst the different generations within the IBC ministry, when 
intentional efforts toward gaining understanding of the importance of symbols to a 
specific generation or time in history. The intentionality of the Just Sisters research 1s to 
begin detecting what a behavior may mean from different generational perspectives and 


provide biblical instruction to uncover misunderstandings. In addition, the integration of 


this theory into the foundation of Just Sisters can assist in a healing response to those 


James E. Henslin, Sociology: A Down-to-Earth Approach (Core Concepts), 4" ed. [Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 2012], 13-15, 18. 


'8James E. Henslin, Sociology: A Down-to-Earth Approach (Core Concepts), 4" ed. (Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon, 2012),, 17-18. 


«Symbolic Interaction Theory,” accessed April 11, 2015, http://sociology.about.com. 
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areas where a generation may hold feelings of offense or “sacred cows” have been 


breached. 


Symbols are things we attach meaning to and are key to how we understand and 
view the world. How we interact with other in various social settings depends on the 
meanings and definition we have attached to symbols.”” A second component of the 
process to equip the women serving in leadership at IBC is to teach from the scriptures 
how to handle the issue of conflict resolution in ministry. To assist in developing a 
different attitude towards conflict resolution will involve the theoretical concept of 
conflict theory and how the generations may perceive the biblical response to handling 
conflict as a leader in ministry. To function effectively as.a ministry leader, the women 
need to understand the potential origin of conflict and how to successfully navigate 
through the inevitableness of it occurring. 

Conflict Theory 

Conflict theory discusses the struggle for scarce resources such as power, 
privilege and prestige that may exist between various age groups stresses that society is 
composed of groups that are competing for scarce resources (wealth, power, prestige). 
Although the surface may show alliances or cooperation, scratch that surface and you 
find a struggle for power. There is a constant struggle throughout society to determine 
who has authority or influence and how far that dominance goes. 

The inclusion of this theory into the foundation of the Just Sisters project will aid 
in the possible change in attitude of the generations toward one another and their 


perceptions of power struggle and influence as leaders in the local church. Intentional 


2° Henslin, 110-121. 
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awareness will surface as the theory highlights how tensions and conflicts occur when 
resources, status, and power are unevenly distributed between groups or even generations 
within society;”' even the church. 
Social Learning Theory 

Albert Bandura’s Social learning theory posits that people learn from one another, 
via observation, imitation and modeling. A generation is comprised of people capable of 
informally providing instruction through watching or in a formalized teaching session. 
Three elements of social learning concepts, developed by Bandura, are relevant to the 
teaching modality for equipping the IBC leadership through the framework of 
intergenerational mentoring. “First is the idea that people can learn through observation. 
Next is the notion that internal mental states are an essential part of this process. Finally, 
this theory recognizes that just because something has been learned, it does not mean that 


it will result in a change in behavior.””” 


Mentoring 


The researcher is proposing that the teaching methodology for equipping women 
serving in ministry leadership at IBC occur through an intergenerational mentoring 
model. Using a mentoring model as a teaching tool between women, functions as an 
equipping instrument through the teaching of scriptures for effective leadership 


development.”’ A presupposition for the researcher is that the experiences of women are 


*\<Conflict Theory: A Brief Overview,” accessed April 11, 2015, http://sociology.about.com. 


** Kendra Cherry, “Social Learning Theory: How People Learn By Observation. accessed April 7, 
2015. http://psychology.about.com. 


**Janet Schaller, “Mentoring of Women: Transformation in Adult Religious Education.” 
Religious Education 91, no. 2 (1996):160. 
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unique to their male counter-part, where effective equipping for leadership can occur 
through women to women instruction. The potential effectiveness of mentoring 
relationships is measurable 1n their adherence to the definition of what is a mentor. 
According to the on-line Merriam-Webster Dictionary, a mentor is someone who teaches 
or gives help and advice to a less experienced and often younger person.” A secondary 
definition of mentor is to teach or give advice or give guidance to (someone, such as a 
less experienced person or a child).”’ In the book, Pathfinders written by Gail Sheehy, 
she defines mentor as “a trusted friend and counselor, usually from ten to twenty years 
older, who endorses the apprentice’s dream and helps in a critical way to guide him or 
her toward realizing it.”*° Each of the above definitions is observable through the Just 


Sisters Intergenerational Mentoring research project. 


The context for the use of the Just Sisters Intergenerational Mentoring model is 
the local church. Women of differing generations are intentionally brought together to 
receive instruction from the scriptures in order to equip women for serving in ministry 
leadership. The use of intergenerational mentoring relationships in the equipping or 
personal growth or development is uniquely expressed in other disciplines. Within the 
context of business, the goal of mentoring 1s the accomplishment of specified career 


goals. In the article, Second-Stage Mentoring,~’ the mentor functions as a manager to 


*“<mentor,” accessed April 11, 2015, http://Merriam-webster.com/dictionary/mentor 


>mentor,” accessed April 11, 2015, http://Merriam-webster.com/dictionary/mentor 
*°Gail Sheehy, Pathfinders, (New York: Bantam Books, 1981), 231. 


771A. Steele, “Second-stage Mentoring.” Working Women 17, (October 1992):.32-35. 
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coach and champion the protégé.”* Mentoring from a business context consists in the 
accomplishing of external goals that may or may not result in transformation or change, 
precursors to becoming effectively equipped.”’ However, the level of encouragement in a 
mentoring relationship can adapt the principles of accomplishing a goal as a motivational 


tool in equipping for effective leadership. 


The posture of men in a mentoring relationship amongst peers can be more 
transactional instead of transformative. In the book, “Beyond the Myths and Magic of 
Mentoring” Margo Murray argues, “Mentoring is a deliberate pairing of a more skilled or 
experienced person with a lesser skilled or experienced one, with the agreed-upon goal of 
having the lesser skilled person grow and develop specific competencies.””” In the 
pre/post survey instrument, one of the attitudes the researcher is seeking to identify is 
whether the belief exists that the ministry needs for men and women serving in ministry 
are different. According to the scriptural command espoused in the New Testament text, 
in the book of Titus, mature women are more adept in training and teaching younger 
women. The level of intimacy within a mentoring relationship requires cautious pairing 
between the sexes. A proactive response considers the ability of both the mentor and 
mentee to handle intimacy issues. “Mentoring requires a certain maturity that knows that 


intimacy can exist in a relationship without sexual involvement.””’ And it fulfills the 


8Steele, 33. 


**Janet Schaller, “Mentoring of Women: Transformation in Adult Religious Education.” 
Religious Education 91, no. 2 (1996):163. 


*°Margo Murray and M. Owen, “Beyond the myths and magic of Mentoring.” “San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1991), xiv. 


*'Janet Schaller, Mentoring of Women: Transformation in Adult Religious Education. Religious 
Education 91, no. 2 (1996), 163. 
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scriptural command advocated in the New Testament text of Titus 2:3a. The amiability in 
the hypothesized treatment plan for the ineffectiveness of women in leadership is to teach 
what is “good.” The Greek word for good in the text is kalodidaskalous (Strong #2567), a 
compound word from kalés (Strong #2570) meaning “attractively good” and didaskalos 
(Strong #1320) meaning “a teacher.” The complete meaning therefore a kalodidaskalous 


is “a teacher of the right, teacher of good things.””” 


In the book, Spiritual mentoring: a guide for seeking and giving direction,” the 
authors Anderson and Reece, define mentoring: “In the context of Christianity, mentoring 
has been defined as a “triadic relationship between mentor, mentee and the Holy Spirit, 
where the mentee can discover the already present action of God, intimacy with God, 
ultimate identity as a child of God and a unique voice for kingdom responsibility.” 
Although the word ‘mentor or mentee’ is not used in scripture, an examination of the 
canonical biblical texts reveals the intentional practice of mentoring relationships. 
Contextually, these mentorships result from the need to impart instruction and/or 
knowledge into another. In the Old Testament mentoring relationships existed between 
Moses and Joshua, Naomi and Ruth, Mordecai and Esther, and Elijah and Elisha. The 


New Testament examples include Elizabeth and Mary, Jesus Christ and the twelve 


disciples, Barnabas and Mark, Paul with his spiritual sons; Timothy and Titus. A close 


*2Tames Strong, LL.D., S.T.D. “The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1990),1618. 


*°K.R. Anderson and Reese RD, “Spiritual mentoring: a guide for seeking and direction.” 
(Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1999). 


*4 Anders on, 
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examination of these biblical mentoring relationships reveals a key purpose. In the 


context of these relationships there was an impartation of knowledge through the vehicle 


of teaching. Focal efforts in these teaching/mentoring relationships were able to impact 
the mentee (or student) in their cognitive domain, affect their attitude and behavioral 


responses, to life phenomena. 


A clear example of a leadership succession plan is evident in the mentoring 
relationship between Moses and Joshua. A primary task of Moses training of Joshua is 
the preparation for succession as the leader of the children of Israel. The nature of their 
relationship is clearly defined in the scriptural texts of Exodus and Numbers. A key 
element to the efficacious mentoring relationship 1s clear and concise definition of roles. 
So Moses rose with his assistant Joshua, and Moses went up into the mountain of 
God. “So, the LORD said to Moses, “Take Joshua the son of Nun, a man in whom is the 
Spirit, and lay your hand on him. Make him stand before Eleazar the priest and all the 
congregation, and you shall commission him in their sight. You shall invest him with 
some of your authority that all the congregation of the people of Israel may obey.””° The 
authentication of Joshua’s successful completion in his mentorship process with Moses as 
the next leader of Israel, is the public and spiritual affirmation by God and the reception 


of the people Israel. 


Further examination of Church history discloses how the teaching/mentoring 


relationship is an effective tool in developing and passing the Faith from one generation 


Exodus 24:13, English Standard Version 


**Numbers 27:18-20, English Standard Version 
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to the next generation. In these relationships the teaching mentor was helpful to clarify 
the call of God in their mentees lives, and God used them to assist in the development of 
their inner character and spiritual maturity. The testimony of people benefiting from the 
process of teaching mentorship as a preparation tool in developing godly leaders for their 
generation is replete throughout the different genre writings of the scripture. “Since my 
youth, God, you have taught me, and to this day I declare your marvelous deeds. Even 
when I am old and gray, do not forsake me, my God, till I declare your power to the next 
generation, your mighty acts to all who are to come.””’ This psalmist is a biblical witness 
to the historicity of God’s use of the generations to teach and equip one another 


according to the scriptural commands. 


Witnesses from Christendom on the effectiveness of teacher mentoring 
relationship include St. Augustine of Hippo and St. Ambrose of Milan, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer and Karl Barth during the twentieth century Germany.*® Accordingly, the 
result of the teaching mentoring efforts of these relationships, generations have 
opportunity to follow the biblical mandate of teaching one another. The relevance of 
teacher mentoring for the preservation and proclamation of the gospel message is seen in 
organizations such as the Navigators, Campus Crusade for Christ who promote one-to- 


one mentoring, discipleship studies, equipper training for leadership development.”” 


>7Psalms 71:17-18, New International Version 


*8B.A. Williams, The porter’s rib: mentoring for pastoral formation, (Vancouver: Regent College 
Publishing, 2005), 189. 


°°B. Hull, The complete book of discipleship: on being and making follower of Christ. (Colorado 
Springs: NavPress, 2009), 18. 
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Intergenerational Mentoring 


Intergenerational mentoring as an equipping tool for leadership is the focus the 
Just Sisters research project. The formation of the project requires a title illuminating 
suggests an intentional effort to focus attention on the lack of gender specific mentoring 
and nurturing in the ministry context. Responding to the questions of church 
receptiveness to women, the women interviewed for the research project support the 
researcher’s observation of minimal efforts of mentoring and nurturing focusing on 
leadership development specific to women in ministry. Hence, Just Sisters 
Intergenerational Mentoring for L.I.F.E. seeks to uncover the life of experiences of 
women in ministry through specific biblical, historical, theological and theoretical 
precepts as a valid teaching and mentoring tool operating in the context of intentional 
intergenerational relationships. The biblical foundations for this research project reveals 
God’s plan for the generational responsibility of the Elder to intentionally mentor and 
develop future leaders. In Ruth 3:2, Naomi voluntarily embraces Ruth to provide 
guidance and direction. Whereas in Titus 2:3, the command is given that the Elder 
women are to teach specifics to the younger women that will result in them being trained. 
Each letter of the word L.J.F.E. connects to the overarching goal of this research to 
identify how to recover the voice of the Elder through the mentorship of the generations 
following in their steps. The letter “L” is for Leadership. In the seminal book, Deep 
Mentoring: Guiding Others on Their Leadership Journey, by Randy D. Reese and 
Robert Loane, provides a biblically grounded approach developing leaders through the 
relational lens of generational mentoring. The doctoral process relies heavily on the 


spiritual autobiography as the birthing room to the specific act of ministry or the research 
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project. Intentional reflection from the life history begins the revelatory process for the 
future delivery of an answer to a ministry problem. Guiding others into the realization of 
God’s purposeful involvement in the life stages of others is a critical role of leadership 
development. Reese and Loane unpack the significance of this guidance process the 


chapter, Foundation: A Beginning. 


Inviting others to return to the early chapters of their own story can be extremely 
helpful, for within them lie intimations of God’s already-present and good work. 
We can then walk with them through their stories, helping them notice how God 
has been at work deepening their character in order to ready them for those “good 
works” he has prepared for them to do. It is interesting to note that if there is a 
neglect of “returning to the beginning, there will be fault lines that appear later on in 
one’s lite and leadership. We will come to learn that the leadership we provide essentially 
flows out of who we are.” 


This significance of recognizing our true self, the inner person, formulates the 
genesis for the exploration of the issue of soul care in the research project. The second 
word to undergird the mentoring experience is Instruction. Our ability to effectively 
mentor and train for leadership is predicated on intentional teaching relationships. Within 
the context of church ministry, the leadership curricula involve the teaching of truths 
authenticated through knowledge, application and generational relevancy. The text, 
Mentor for Life, by Natasha Sistrunk Robinson, provides an instructional framework to 
mentorship in ministry, which is in alignment with the goals of Just Sisters to 
development mentors. Robinson’s instructions focus on the mandate to equip women 
through intentional mentoring relationships. This resource will specifically articulate the 
“Instruction” of the “LIFE” acronym. “A relational commitment to mentoring requires 


that we embrace people as God does and welcome diverse relationships that reflect true 


“Randy D. Reese and Robert Loane, Deep Mentoring: Guiding Others on Their Leadership 
Journey, (InterVarsity Press: Downers Grove, IL, 2012), 78. 
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unity in the body of Christ.”*! Although the language of Mentor for Life: Finding 
Purpose through Intentional Discipleship is discipleship, the application of the 
instruction fits in the development of intergenerational mentoring relationship. The 
chapter, Be Your Sister’s or Brother’s Keeper, will assist in the teaching of 
interconnectivity among the generations to teach one another. Robinson pulls from the 
artwork of Gilbert Young to visually depict the mentoring relationship, entitled “He Ain’t 
Heavy.” Dr. Robinson reminds us, “We may not want to mentor because we feel like the 
work is too hard or the load is too heavy But in his grace, God continues to reach down 
to us. And as we learn to reach up to him, we find we are also able to reach down and 
grab hold of our sisters with the humble reminder God gives us: “She ain’t heavy.” This 
is a picture of what it looks like to commit to a safe and trusting mentoring 


community.” 


Failure to effectively equip the women serving in ministry leadership is a major 
component of what the Just Sisters research project is seeking to improve. A critical 
approach to providing a solution to this problem is the return to the biblical mandate and 
practice of intergenerational relationships. The nature of the intergenerational 
relationships are more than friendships, but these connections are to equip the future 
generations. Think Christianly: Looking at the Intersection of FAITH and Culture by 
Jonathan Morrow, will undergird the teaching on the obligation the Elder generation has 


to equip the present and future generation. 


*'Natasha Sistrunk Robinson, “Mentor for Life: Finding Purpose through Intentional 
Discipleship,” (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2016), 180. 


“Natasha Sistrunk Robinson, “Mentor for Life: Finding Purpose through Intentional 
Discipleship,” (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2016). 
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Utilization of the chapter, Equipping the Next Generation, will provide the 
template supporting intentional mentoring relationships for leadership development. The 
researcher agrees with Morrow’s viewpoint on the effectiveness of mentoring in Jesus’ 
and the disciples’ ministry. “Mentoring was the key in Jesus’ ministry with the twelve 
disciples. Paul reminds Timothy, “The things you have heard me say in the presence of 
many witnesses entrust to reliable people who will also be qualified to teach others.” (2 


Timothy 2:2)”. 


The applicability of the practice 1n the early church and the ministry strategies are 
still relevant to the 21" century ministry of IBC. Focusing on intentionality is a major 
thrust to the success of this research project and mentoring relationships. Mentoring is a 
two-way bridge that benefits both mentor and mentee. Significant experiences are not 
limited to an age and it is the goal of Just Sisters to uncover the conduits for all 
generations to benefit from their engagement of one another. Assisting in creating this 
intergenerational bridge is the text Reverse mentoring: How young leaders can transform 
the church and why we should let them, by Dr. Earl Creps. Birthed from his experience 
as a pastor of multiple generational cohorts, Dr. Crep advocates older leaders learning 
from their younger peers (upward mentoring) who are more familiar with the emerging 
culture. The official labeling for this type of mentoring 1s reverse mentoring. “The 
application of reverse mentoring (RM) as a spiritual discipline, is a way of (Elder leaders) 


experiencing personal formation through exercising the kind of humility that invites 


3Jonathan Morrow, Think Christianly: Looking at the Intersection of Faith and Culture, (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2011), 59. 
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younger people to become our tutors.”*"The researcher supports Dr. Crep’s convictions 
for the Elder leaders to lean into strengths gained by wisdom not as a means to hold on 
past their prime 1n ministry leadership. Reverse mentoring amongst the generations will 
produce ministry leaders who glean from one another instead of building roadblocks. “In 
the absence of cross-generational friendships, both the VCR leaders and the PDA leaders 
feel marginalized. Older leaders fear “creeping obsolescence” and younger leaders feel 


“deprived of the personal connection that gives their life meaning.””” 


Relying upon the experience of others serves as a potential safety net to avoiding 
drastic mistakes and missteps in ministry. Just Sisters presupposes there are experiences 
Elders serving in leadership ministry can convey to the younger generation in order to 
strengthen their leadership. The text, The Elements of Mentoring, by W. Brad Johnson 
provide a practical template for developing an effective mentor — mentee relationship. 
Johnson’s definition of ‘mentor’ supports the meaning of mentoring in the Just Sisters 
research project as an equipping tool for developing leaders. “According to Johnson and 
Ridley, “mentoring relationships are dynamic, reciprocal, personal relationships in which 
a more experienced person acts as a guide, role model, teacher, and sponsor of a less 
experienced person.” “° Each of these resources presents mentoring as a viable tool to 


equip women for ministry leadership. 


“Earl Creps, Reverse mentoring: How young leaders can transform the church and why we 
should let them, (San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, 2008), xxi. 


“Karl Creps, Reverse mentoring: How young leaders can transform the church and why we 
should let them, (San Francisco, CA: Jossey Bass, 2008), 77 


“°W. Brad Johnson and Charles R. Ridley, The Elements of Mentoring, (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2004), xv. 


CHAPTER SIX 
PROJECT ANALYSIS 


The women serving in leadership at the Inspirational Baptist Church are not as 
effective as they could be. One reason for their ineffectiveness is that they are not being 
equipped according to the scriptures. Ruth 3:2, which states, “My daughter should I not 
find a place for you, that it may be well with you? This rhetorical question intimates a 
problem may occur for the younger Ruth, if the elder Naomi does not execute her 


responsibility to teach. 


The hypothesis for treatment in equipping the women serving in leadership at IBC 
is to equip them according to Titus 2:3 which states, “Older women...teach what is good 
and so train the younger women.” The model for equipping the women in leadership at 
IBC is to teach and train them from the scriptures, within the context of generation-to- 


generation relationship. 


Each letter in the word SISTER functions as a template in developing the teaching 
outline for the conference sessions on the subject of intergenerational mentoring as a 
leadership development tool for women leadership ministry in the local church. Biblical 
exegesis of Ruth 3:2, and Titus 2:3a, uncover specific areas of importance in the 
intentional responsibility of women to nurture and mentor in the leadership development 


of other women. The primary thrust of the survey instrument sought to measure from a 
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generational perspective the receptivity, responsibility, and benefits of the Elder voice 


speaking into women in ministry and the local Church. 


The formation of the Just Sisters research project heralds its genesis from 
previous IBC generational gatherings of women aspiring intentional and meaningful 
intergenerational wisdom. The researcher is a member of the planning team for the 
discipleship ministries for women; specifically, the Women’s Bible Study. Part of the 
planning discussion resulted in the hosting of an annual Inspirational Baptist Church 
Women’s Bible Study Potluck, with a focus on generational relationships.’ The 
consensus concerning previous planning sessions was the lack of participation in general 
from the woman of IBC in attending the monthly women’s bible study. A secondary 
notation concerning the attendance of the women is the lack of generational 
representation in the studies. It was determined by the two bible study teachers and the 
researcher to intentionally move in a different direction to deliberately engage an 
intergenerational representation of the sisterhood of IBC. The planning team created a 
Women’s Bible Study survey in order to obtain feedback from the women concerning 


Women’s Bible Study. 


Thirty-six women, ranging in age of 30 years old — 75 years old, attended the 
event. The event was not promoted as a generational event, but the various generations 


were represented. 


The agenda for the potluck involved a twenty-minute teaching on the importance 


of generational relationships by the researcher. The teaching session opened with an 


‘Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny Annual Women’s Bible Study Potluck; held 
Saturday, February 08, 2014 at Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny; Forest Park, OH. 
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exhortation to worship God for His faithfulness to the generations represented in the 
room. Following the worship, the researcher spoke the words of the song, Sisters in the 
Lord.’ The purpose of sharing the lyrics was to draw the women into thinking from an 


intergenerational perspective heard in the theology of the song. 


The researcher provided a brief exhortation of Esther 4:11-17. Esther is our sister 
in that she found herself in a place because someone chose her; it was not her choice. 
With the choice came responsibility and destiny. Although selected by someone else, it 
was her kingdom assignment to be in that particular place. As sisters, we all have unique 
experiences that when shared collectively can guide each of us to where God is leading 


us. 


The ensuing dialogue after the presentation of the resources synergized into the 
observations by the women present that there is both a need for and a lack of generational 
sisterhood. Upon reflection of these unsolicited comments, the researcher considers them 


as vital entry points for conducting her doctoral project. 


My grandmother had her own friends of her own age, but she also had women 
who were older and younger who she would grab and say come on girl, let’s talk 
about this.” 


If we encourage the young mothers to bring their children, we can help these 
mothers teach their younger children how they should behave in adult settings." 


*Sisters In The Lord by various Contemporary Artists 


*Millennial Participant at the February 8, 2014 Annual Women’s Bible Study Potluck: The 
Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny. 


*Baby Boomer Participant. 
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What is missing in the lives of many women today is the lack of the generational 
voice teaching each other out of our life experiences. We need to get intentional 
about getting to know each other.” 

I have been on this journey of walking seriously with the Lord for thirty-seven 
years. I want to tell these three young women about this journey I am on and how 
they need to join me. They don’t know, and I want to tell them.° 


What has been on my heart for some time is the need to bridge the gap between 
the seasoned saints and the younger women. Part of my mission is to close this 


gap.’ 
The result of reflecting on these comments specific to generational relationships, the 
researcher recognizes that the women present at this gathering identify the void in the 
different generations of women coming together in study opportunities. The researcher is 
not the only woman present in this ministry context that recognizes there is minimal 
intentionality given to fostering and nurturing intergenerational relationships; developing 
and mentoring our sisters and ourselves in this life’s journey. The premise of this project 
is that if women of differing generations are brought together intentionally to identify 
areas of commonness for women in leadership ministry, then attitudes can change with 
reference to intentional intergenerational nurturing, mentoring and leadership 


development from the Elder voice. 
S: Soul Care 


Dr. David G. Benner writes in the counseling textbook, Care of Souls: 


Revisioning Christian Nurture and Counsel,’ “Proper understood, soul care nurtures the 
& perly 


°Baby Boomer Participant. 
“Baby Boomer Participant. 
’Generation X Participant. 


‘David G. Benner, Care of Souls: Revisioning Christian Nurture and Counsel. (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Books, 1998) 
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inner life and guides the expression of this inner life through the body into external 
behavior.” The focus of this research session is to begin the discovery of generational 
attitude regarding the influence of the soul in ministry service and leadership among 
these women representing the SG, BB, GenX and Millennial of IBC. For this session, the 
researcher utilizes Professor Dallas Willard’s explanation of “soul” as the hidden or 
spiritual side of the person. The soul includes an individual’s thoughts and feelings, along 
with heart or will, with its intents and choices. It also includes an individual’s bodily life 
and social relations, which, in their inner meaning and nature, are just as “hidden” as the 
thoughts and feelings.'° In addition, the research seeks to uncover how strongly this 
group of women accepts the scriptural teaching concerning intergenerational 
relationships as a mentoring tool for ministry service and leadership. A final goal was to 
teach the need of Soul Care to effective intergenerational mentoring. The teaching will 
present a comparison to the soul care needs for women are different for men in leadership 


ministry. 
I: Issues 


The research focus for the second session was conflict resolution issues for 
women serving in ministry and leadership development. The researcher sought to 
discover what were the differing generational attitudes regarding gender effectiveness in 
mentoring women in ministry leadership. Secondly, the researcher was seeking to 


uncover the attitude toward the Elder as an effective mentor for women new to ministry 


"Benner, 22. 


Dallas Willard, The Pastors Guide to Effective Ministry, Beacon Hill Press, 2002 
accessed February 20, 2015. http://www.dwillard.org/articles/printable.asp?artid=106. 
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in how to establish balance in personal and ministry responsibilities. The template for the 
formation of this session 1s the researcher’s historical foundations research on the Black 


Women’s Club Movement. 


Specifically, the Black Women’s Club movement documents the collective power 
of women uniting around common concerns and issues in order to exact positive change 
for all women of every generation. Within the context of this historical movement, 
diversity bred differences of understanding and opinion requiring the need in how to 
work through conflict in order to accomplish the greater goal of women’s empowerment. 
The researcher selected conflict resolution as the ministry issue to investigate with the 
generational participants. Within the researchers Old Testament text and biblical 
foundations undergirding the research project, there exist issues of conflict in the 
testaments, requiring resolution. In this session, the definition for conflict comes from 


“Understanding & Managing Conflict” taught by Xenos Christian Fellowship.’' 


The sessions began with the discussion of the question, ““What is your issue — 
what causes conflict in ministry?” The women were divided into generational mixes of 
SG, BB, GenX and Millennial. The researcher provided instructions to the groups to 
convey personal experience in handling conflict while serving/leading in ministry at IBC. 
The communicating of their personal experience serves as a base line in how the 


generations handle conflict in ministry service and leadership. 


The goal for this research session seeks to ascertain what are effective techniques 


resolving conflict in ministry. In addition, the research is seeking to uncover generational 


''Xenos Christian Fellowship, Christian Leadership 2: Pastoral Counseling — Understanding & 
Managing Conflict, 2006 Christian Fellowship 
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attitudes toward the effectiveness of the voice of the Elder in teaching how to balance 


ministry as a response to conflict resolution. 
S: Spiritual Formation 


A key element shaping the researcher’s perspective regarding ministry service and 
leadership has been reflective discovery of God’s engagement of her life as a daughter, 
sister, mother, spouse, and full-time ministry servant. Because of the diversity of 
relationship experiences between humanity and the divine, the researcher believes 
spiritual formation culminates in relationship with people and God. In this session, the 
researcher sought to discover the attitude regarding the receptiveness of the Church to the 
needs of the SG, BB, GenX, and Millennial generations and how the voice of the Elder is 
an aid for developing community. The teaching for the session included instruction on the 
continuing historical impact of the Black Women’s Club movement as a leadership 
development tool for the generations. Inclusion of a personal testimony regarding the 
spiritual formation journey of a sister outside the research sample is included to provide 


the life application experience. 
T: Time Management 


This research session sought to uncover the attitude of how the generations 
regarding the management of time. According to the Merriam Webster on-line dictionary, 
“time is defined as the measured or measurable period during which an action, process, or 


Foe ; ; : ie ci ‘ 
condition exists or continues; duration.” “ The definition for “management” is the act or 


Raith” accessed December 15, 2015. http://Merriam Webster on-line dictionary. 
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art of managing; the judicious use of means to accomplish an end.”!? Combining these 
two definitions explains time management as the use of a specified period of time (or 
season) to accomplish a specific or intentional goal. Additionally, the research seeks to 
find out the level of understanding regarding the biblical categorizations of time; kairos 
and chromos time by the generations. The researcher wants to find out the attitude of the 
generations concerning time as a commodity when seeking to establish intergenerational 
relationships in ministry. The theological foundation, Womanist Theology, is the 
teaching praxis for developing effective time management. A key tenet of belief within 
this theological construct is the necessity of maintaining a platform expressing the 
generational voice within the local church. In addition, the teaching seeks to create an 
intergenerational attitude to accept the importance of the Elder — younger connections in 


church leadership between women. 
E: Equipping 


This research session was structured to uncover the generational perspective to 
effective mentoring and leadership development relationships. The teaching template for 
this session is from the New Testament biblical foundations text. The apostle Paul 
specifically instructs Titus, “Older women...teach what is good, and so train the young 
women.”* A ministry tools assessment is administered to each generation as a method 
for identifying their spiritual gifts and exploring how these gifts assist in mentoring and 


leadership development. The results of the spiritual gifts assessment will serve as a guide 


“Management” accessed December 15, 2015 http://Merriam Webster on-line dictionary. 


“Titus 2:3, English Standard Version 
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to the generations uncovering qualities of effective mentoring and leadership 


development at IBC. 


R: Reflection 


The purpose of this session is to function as a weaving tool bringing together from 
the four previous sessions the necessary elements for the Elder voice to accept its 
generational responsibility to mentor and develop future women in ministry service and 
leadership. In addition, this session seeks to communicate the benefits of intentional 
intergenerational relationships to the local church and to uncover the receptivity of the 
local church to these relationships. This session is a journaling exercise where the women 
write a letter of lessons learned to the Elder sister and instructions for the generations 
rising. Furthermore, these letters of “Reflection” were the final data collection method for 
testing the hypothesized treatment plan of attitudinal change in improving the 


effectiveness of leadership by women through the teaching of scriptural precepts. 


Field Experience 


The researcher chose to implement the Just Sisters Research Project in a 
conference style format. A conference style format provides the opportunity to create an 
informal atmosphere for women to communicate with transparency, while receiving 
teaching that informs, tests, empowers, and restores intergenerational connectedness. 
The acronym SISTER was the teaching template facilitating the exploration process of 
determining the responsibility of the voice of the Elder, the response of the Church to the 


responsibility, and the benefit of this responsibility to the Church and the Elder. The 
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research sought to uncover how to infuse the generational diversity of the women present 


into a model for intergenerational connectivity for leadership development. 


In order to implement the conference research project according to the integrity of 
a doctoral research project, each session of the Just SISTERS project lasted two and half 
hours. To provide balance and avoid exhausting the women, the research Conference 
schedule consist of one session each on Thursday and Friday, and four sessions on 


Saturday; culminating in a Women only intergenerational Communion celebration. 


There were eighteen women representing the Silent Generation, Baby Boomers, 
Generation X, and the millennial generations’’ who committed to participation in the 


conference research project. 


Prior to full introduction of the research project, the researcher provided an 
overview of her spiritual sojourn and how it connects with the research. Highlights from 
the researcher’s journey provide details of her family history. Due to the intentional act of 
parental migration from the south to the north, the researcher was without the Elder voice 


of older siblings in how to interpret their parents. 


The researcher describes areas of service where the guidance and instruction of 
Elder voice was missing in her educational and ministry pursuits. Throughout the 
researcher’s life, there is a pattern where God’s plan appears to establish her as a 
pacesetter in non-traditional roles. The unfolding of this pattern began in high school with 
the appointment by the high school track coaches to serve as the first co-captain for the 


male/female track team. In the leadership role as co-captain, her relational and athletic 


‘Pew Research Center, “The Millennial,” accessed F ebruary 19, 2015. 
http:///.pewresearch.org/2009/12/10the-millennials 
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abilities were instrumental in motivating and encouraging the team to compete 
successfully on the state level. The pacesetter pattern continues as being the first 
ministerial staff person hired to serve in the history of IBC in an emerging leadership role 
traditionally performed by the pastor. A paradigm shifts in the execution of ministry 
occurred with the establishing of a Christian Education Director, whose role exercises 
greater authority (with the support of the pastor) in the structuring and teaching ministry. 
The challenges most prevalent in each of these leadership venues were similar; the need 
for a nurturing mentor to understanding the challenges and communicate from their 
similar experience of how to navigate successfully as the leader and how to identify those 
individuals who could benefit from the experiences of the researcher without appearing to 
hinder or obtrude ministry service boundaries. Introduction to the conference research 
project closed with the participants signing the Research Conference Consent Form 


(Appendix A). 


Generational Mapping 


In order to establish a communal understanding of generational distinctive, the 
research participants completed a generational mapping document created by the 
researcher. The Participant Generational Profile Document (Appendix C) lists five 
Generational Profiles, (GP) from the Pew Research Center.'° To keep the participants 
engaged, the researcher read the generational descriptions verbally. At the completion of 
the reading, the participants selected the description closest to their year of birth. A brief 


discussion conducted concerning the five generational descriptions to uncover individual 


'°“Generational Profiles” accessed February 19, 2015. http://www.pewresearch.org/2009/12/10. 
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and group reaction to the credibility of the labeling by the Pew Research Center. There 
was consensus amongst the participants 1n the reliability of the descriptions. The only 
generational description given a different labeling was the Silent Generation also called 
The Greatest Generation. The results of the generational mapping exercise were to 
provide a generational profile of the women participating in the research project. Based 
on the generational mapping, there were two women representing the Silent Generation; 
eight women representing the Baby Boomer Generation; four representing Generation X, 
and four women representing the Millennials. The room set-up consisted of three tables 
with enough chairs for six women to sit at each table. Without any established seating 
assignment, the generational make-up for each table reflected the results of the 
generational mapping. Through observation, the researcher watched the women 
intentionally choosing to sit with someone they were either unfamiliar with or who was 
merely a casual acquaintance. The purpose in wanting a generational mix at each table is 
to provide fusion of the voices during the teachings and the generational group exercises 
during each conference research session. The generational mapping session ended with a 
debriefing of the participants by asking if there were any surprises or confirmations 
regarding generational understandings or perspectives. The researcher explained the 
purpose of the mapping as a tool in interpreting perspectives for the SISTER teaching 


template. 


The researcher created a session to open the teaching sessions entitled Getting to 
know you...Getting to know me! A distinctive of the researcher’s background in 
intergenerational relationships is that she is one of eleven children. The age differences 


amongst the siblings resulted in the presence of two generations; the Baby Boomers and 
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the Generation X. During a recent sibling retreat, the above exercise was introduced, 


revealing significant insights to the diversity of interpretation to a common experience. 


Although birthed from the same mother and father, living in the same household creates a 


great appreciation in the uniqueness of personality and relationship development and the 


need to intentionally seek to understand a person or a generation. Utilizing the Fruit of 


the Spirit to answer the question, an atmosphere was created for relationship intimacy 


among the participants to develop as a process, creating willingness to reveal something 


personal or to share something that was done an action. (Appendix D) 


The final exercise for the Introduction to the research conference, was the Sister, 


Let’s Talk About It — Word Associations. The research participants were asked to respond 


to the question, “What adjectives come to mind when you hear the words ‘Elder’ and 


‘Old?’ 


Elder 
Wisdom 
Experience 
Voice of reason 
Integrity 
Dignity 

Old person 
Thrifty 
Loving 
Confident 
Responsible 
Seasoned 


Storyteller 


Stubborn/Know it All 


Old 

Grumpy 

Stubborn 

Don’t want to be bothered 
Tired/pain ridden 
Proud 

Unhappy 

Disgusted 

Established 

Lonely 

Mature 

Rude 

Confused/out of touch 


Judgmental 
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Rigid Humorous 
Knowledgeable Slow 
Authoritative Wise/antique 
Mentor Memorable 
Leadership Polished 
Maturity Dusty 
Matriarch 


Each participant was able to contribute to the list with as many adjectives 
describing the two nouns. After the development of the list, the researcher asked the 
follow up question, “Are these words the same or different? Please explain your answer?” 
The consensus to the list developed by the research participants is the words are 
distinctively different in the type of attitude each conveys. The majority of the adjectives 
describing the noun, “Elder” communicate an affirmative attitude that the participants 
were willing to either receive or emulate as an Elder. In addition, there is an undertone of 
these adjectives, which describe the character qualities of an individual. On the contrary, 
the majority of the adjectives describing the noun, “Old” communicates an undesirable 
attitude and is more descriptive of an emotional state. The researcher probed further to 
determine if the participants would consider these character qualities or emotions existing 
in any generation; whether Elder or younger. Further discussion ensued concerning the 
importance of over generalizations of character qualities or emotional reactions to a 
specific generation. The ability of this intergenerational group of women to uncover 
similarities within the generations validates the proposed hypothesis of treatment. The 
research project is intentionally seeking to create connections in order to bridge the 
generational relationships, creating the potential for effective ministry service and 


leadership development within IBC. 
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Each teaching session closed with a journaling exercise, Lessons learned ~ 
Writings to the Sister Before Me ~ Teachings to the Sister Behind Me. The first letter 
writing exercise recorded individual expectations of the experience. The letters will help 
to create a template for each woman as both an interpretative and application of the 


SISTER research conference sessions. 
Session One 
The researcher opened the session with a brief exhortation of 2 Corinthians 1:3-5. 


All praise to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. God is our merciful Father 
and the source of all comfort. He comforts us in all our troubles so that we can 
comfort others. When they are troubled, we will be able to give them the same 
comfort God has given us. For the more we suffer for Christ, the more God will 
shower us with his comfort through Christ."’ 


The selection of this scripture as an introduction to the teaching on Soul Care, 
establishes the foundation for the researcher’s hypothesis of treatment; specifically, the 
intergenerational responsibility to prepare the younger generation, through teaching of 
the scriptures, to understand the role of suffering for Christ and the impact on the inner 
person can manifest in public ministry service and leadership in the Church. In the book, 
Soul Keeping: Caring for The Most Important Part of You'’, John Ortberg discusses a 
conversation held with author Dallas Willard in which he explains the operation of the 
soul and what is the soul. “What is running your life at any given moment is your soul. 
Not external circumstances, not your thoughts, not your intentions, not even your 


feelings, but your soul. The soul is that aspect of your whole being that correlates, 


'’New Living Translation 


'8John Ortberg, Soul Keeping: Caring For The Most Important Part of You. (Zondervan, Grand 
Rapids, MI 2014), 42-43. 
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integrates and enlivens everything going on in the various dimension of the self. The soul 


is the life center of human beings.””” 


The significance of Willard’s explanation to ministry service and leadership is 
that the healthiness of the soul is mainly an interior reality revealing its condition in 
external behaviors. Without a proper understanding or appreciation of a healthy soul, and 
the realization of how caring for one’s soul impacts ministry service and leadership in the 
local Church. A benefit of the Elder voice in relation to soul care can assist the younger 


generation to give needed attention to spiritual health in ministry service and leadership. 


Your soul is what integrates your will (your intentions, your capacity to choose), 
your mind (your thoughts and feelings, your values and conscience), and your 
body (your face, body language, and actions) into a single life. A soul is 
healthy—well ordered—when there is harmony between these three entities and 
God’s intent for all creation. When you are connected with God and other people 
in life, you have a healthy soul.”° 


If the spirit remains unhealthy, the propensity to inflict harm to those who are 
serving or leading in ministry increases. The guidance of the Elder voice, which has 
undergone challenges, and obtained victory over them is valuable in providing assistance 
to the Younger generation. Lacking the knowledge of the need for proper Soul Care can 


hinder ministry service and effective leadership in ministry. 


The major teaching objectives for the Soul Care session were an informal 
assessment of the spiritual health of the women. The results of the assessment were to 
assist the women to delve introspectively into the true condition of their inner person. In 


addition, the researcher defined the word “soul” for the women to create a common 


Ortberg, 43. 


**John Ortberg, Soul Keeping: Caring For The Most Important Part of You. (Zondervan, Grand 
Rapids, MI 2014), 42-43. 
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ground of understanding. The exercise of introspection asks the generational mixes to 
conduct an informal self-diagnosis of their spiritual healthiness by responding to the 
question “describe your spiritual health?” An additional objective for the session was to 


develop a working definition for soul care and to teach a template of Care for the Soul. 


The goal of the statements, “The scriptures teach the purpose for intergenerational 
relationship development;” and “Women in ministry leadership have different soul care 
needs from men who serve in ministry leadership.” To uncover the attitude of receptivity 
to soul care in intergenerational relationships and the difference between the genders 
regarding soul care in ministry service and leadership; the women responded to the 
statements, “The scriptures teach the purpose for intergenerational relationship 
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development” and “Women in ministry leadership have different soul care needs from 


; — ; 22 
men who serve in ministry leadership.” 


Insights from the biblical foundation texts create a framework to understanding 
the effect of the soul to interpret our response to life conditions. Within the narrative of 
book of Ruth, the Elder voice of Naomi describes the inner response to an external life 


experience in Ruth 1:19-20. 


So the two of them went on until they came to Bethlehem. And when they came 
to Bethlehem, the whole town was stirred because of them. And the women said, 
‘Is this Naomi? She said to them, “Do not call me Naomi, call me Mara, for the 
Almighty has dealt very bitterly with me.”° 


*'Pre/Post Survey statement #1 
**Pre/Post Survey statement #12 


English Standard Version 
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A casual observance of the text reveals there are two generations of women 
traveling together, returning to the hometown of Naomi; known among the other women. 
The immediate reaction and recognition to her return hints there is a degree of influence 
or notoriety amongst her peer group, along with the entire city. Instead of rejoicing, 
Naomi laments from a place of inner hurt, choosing to internalize negatively the 
experience. The word ‘Mara’ is Marar”’ (Strong #4843) meaning to be bitter, (be in, 
deal, have, make bitter)”’. The reality of being a childless widow whose return home 
appears to underscore all she lost in the land of Moab from the hand of God. 
Comparatively to the life of the younger Ruth, who is not only a widow who no longer 
enjoys the protective oversight from a husband, she is now a stranger in a strange land. A 
predicament of needing to rely on the elder Naomi as a guide to interpret traditions and 
unfamiliar cultural practices in order to navigated effectively in a new reality; a new 
season of life. Without the strategic instructions from Naomi in how to engage the 
processes of obtaining security and provision, Ruth is susceptible to danger and 
vulnerability. Any ignorance of cultural expectations and responsibilities could 
potentially place Ruth in a position of vulnerability to mislead leading to harmful 
consequences. Parallel to Ruth’s experience is when women naively entering into 
ministry service or leadership, without guided development and mentoring. The lack of 
intentional training and nurturing creates a doorway the soul to experience damage, 


affecting ministry service and leadership. 


“James Strong, LL.DI, $.T.D. The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, (Nashville, 
TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1990), 1532. 


Theological Wordbook of the Old Testament 


dRoys: 


Because the possibility of the soul’s affliction coming from obedience to what 
God requires for ministry service and leadership, input from the Elder voice experiences 
provide a different perspective for the younger generation to consider. A universal 
response from each generation to the caring of the soul is the need to intentionally listen 


for the answer after asking the question, “How are you?” 


“Dear sister who has gone before me—how are you? All too often we speak and 
say, “How are you?” but never take the time for an answer. Sometimes we 
respond with a surface answer. But now I really want to ask, “How are you? | 
want you to know that I care about your soul. It is from your experience, your 
sharing, and your transparency that I may be helped and equipped to share with 
my sister who will come behind me.””° 


“To the sister coming behind...I want you to remember, ‘These women have 
experienced things that you’ve not experienced yet. They can tell you what they 
did and what they didn’t do. Be open to listening to their stories to assist you with 
making your own decision. Be intentional about choosing at least one friend who 
is older than you. Seek friends who respect who you are, not one who focusing on 
changing you!””’ 


Session Two 


The focus of session two for the research project is the issue of conflict resolution 
in ministry service and leadership. There were two survey statements created to discover 
the attitude and conflict resolution practices by the women and the receptiveness of the 
Churchto the practices. The statement “Women in ministry leadership are more helpful 
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than men in mentoring women in ministry leadership” and “Elder women who 


previously served in ministry leadership can teach young women new to ministry 


?°Millennial journal response “To the Sister Who Has Gone Before Me” 
*7Baby Boomer journal response “To the sister coming behind...I want you to remember...” 


*8Pre/Post survey question #8 
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leadership how to balance life while serving in ministry’’” are to reveal the generations 


thoughts and practices about conflict resolution in ministry service and leadership. 


The researcher opened the session with the question, “what is your issue?” 
Continuing with the generational mixes, the discussion explored the causes of conflict in 
ministry, identifying and facilitating positive resolution techniques benefiting the 


generation, the church and ministry service and leadership. 


Session Three 


The focus of session three is Spiritual Formation. Discovering attitudes about 
spiritual formation experiences and their generational benefit and to the Church, is the 
goal of four survey statements. “The church should demonstrate receptiveness to the 
needs of women form the builder, boomer, and millennial generation.”°° “The Black 
Women’s Club movement model can influence the development of women of different 
generations into leaders.”’ “An elder mentoring the younger generations is an important 
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tool for relationship development in the Church community.””* “Elder women are helpful 


to the spiritual formation of younger women.””” 


The teaching objective of this session is to explore how life experiences are 
instrumental to molding, imprinting, and developing the inner spirit of a person. A 


secondary goal is to discover how the formation of the spirit expresses outwardly in 


Pre/Post survey question #9 
*°Pre/Post Survey statement #3 
*'Pre/Post survey question #13 
**Pre/Post survey question#15 


Pre/Post survey question #10 
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service and ministry leadership in the Church. Intentional training in spiritual disciplines 
was given in the form of a personal testimony, given by an invited Elder of the Church. 
The testimony, a template of a spiritual autobiography, revealed her spiritual formation 
journey and the varied experiences shaping the journey. A power point presentation on 
the history of the Black Women’s Club Movement provided the teaching component for 
this session. The goal of the teaching was to illustrate the effectiveness of 
intergenerational voices as a mentoring tool for developing female leadership to address 


issues of concern to women. 
Session Four 


The topic of session four is Time management. The survey statements seeking to 
reveal generational attitude regarding the effective use of our time are “Womanist 


Theology provides the needed perspective in helping women of each generation to retain 
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her generational Voice in Church community””” and “TI understand the importance of 


ae : 7 5 
older and younger women remaining connected in church ministry.” 


The theological foundation of Womanist Theology was the primary teaching for this 
session. None of the women participating in the research project was familiar with 
Womanist Theology. The lack of knowledge regarding this theological perspective 
presented the opportunity to the research to teach new information. The teaching began 
with introducing the theological themes of the research project. The researcher introduced 


the key theological theme, following with a brief exegesis of the word helper from 


“Pre/Post survey question #5 


Pre/Post survey question #14 
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Genesis 2:18, 21-23. The goal of this exegetical exercise is to illuminate the innate bent 
of women to guide or mentor as revealed in the use of the word helpmeet defining the 


functionality of role of a woman. 
Session Five 


The topic of session five is Equipping. The survey statements to uncover attitudes 
from the generations and the Church’s receptiveness to equip are “The scriptures 
illustrate the role of elders in the development of future church leaders”*® and “I know 
how to develop and equip women of different generations to serve in ministry 


leadership.””’ 


The researcher administered a spiritual gifts inventory assessment.°* A primary 
goal of this exercise was the exposure of the spiritual gifting each generation possessed 


and the identification of those gifting needed in a mentor/mentee relationship in ministry. 


Session Six 


The focus of this session is Reflection. In contrast, this session is a journaling 
activity completing the session. Each woman is to write a letter, entitled Just Sisters, 
reflecting on Lessons Learned from the Sister Before and .....to the Sister Behind Me. 
The goal of the journal writing activity is to capture changes in attitude, receptiveness, 
and acceptance of responsibility by the Elder to mentor the future generation from her life 


experiences. Those survey statements stimulating response to each session are: “Women 


*°Pre/Post survey question #2 
*’Pre/Post survey question #16 


*’Ministry Tools Assessment 
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of each generation are responsible to intentionally dialogue with one another about 
challenges in ministry and leadership;””” “Intergenerational relationships are an important 
tool for leadership development of women;””” “Intentionally communicating personal life 
and leadership experiences with a different generation is important to Church and 
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leadership development;”"” and “The Church provides opportunity for intergenerational 


: ‘ ‘ ‘ 42 
communication concerning leadership challenges for women.” 


Data Analysis of Pre/Post Survey Results 


There are four generational representations among the sixteen women 
participating in the conference research project: Silent Generation, Baby Boomers, 
Generation X, and Millennial. The analysis below represents the cumulative responses of 
each statement that was asked in two distinct ways. One, their responses for each 
generational distinctive; and two, how the generations responded in comparison to all 
generations responded. For ease of analysis, the statement and the corresponding data is 


presented in pre-experience and post-experience. 


In the introduction of the conference research project, volunteers were encouraged 
to tell of a memorable experience when they were seventeen years old. The goal of this 
exercise was to demonstrate places of commonness and to begin to erect relationship 
connections. As an example - One of the participants from the Baby Boomer generation 


told of her experience of giving birth to her second child at this age, initiating the 


*°Pre/Post Survey statement #4 
Pre/Post Survey statement #6 
*'Pre/Post Survey statement #7 


“Pre/Post Survey statement #11 
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defusing of barriers where a participant from the Generation X generation connected due 
to the birth of her first child at an early age. After establishing these types of connections, 


the experiment was conducted. 


Statement #1: The scriptures teach the purpose for intergenerational relationship 
development. 


The objective of this question was to uncover each generation’s knowledge of 


what the scripture teaches concerning the purpose for intergenerational relationship 


development. In both the Old Testament and New Testament, instruction is given to the 
people of God regarding the responsibility of the Elder voice to teach, develop, and train 
the present and future generations in positions of influence and service to others and God. 
IBC’s preaching and teaching focus centers on God relationship to humanity and people 
to people interactions across gender and socio-economic boundaries. However, minimal 
attention from IBC leadership is given to the significance of generational and 


intergenerational relationships as a specific development and leadership-training tool. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this statement was a) 50% 
strongly agree, and b) 50% agree. After the teaching event, the post survey response was 


100% response of strongly agree, that represents a major statistical difference of +50%. 


The results speak to the importance of engaging this generation in meaningful 
opportunities in their appointed role in the development of future leaders. It also speaks 
to the need to intentionally engage this generation in mentoring relationships to reinforce 
the need for these intergenerational relationships. This could be achieved by ensuring that 


leadership appointments include this generation. 
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Baby Boomers 


The pre-survey response by the Baby Boomer Generation was 60% strongly 
agree, and 40% agree concerning the instructions from scripture on the purpose for 
intergenerational relationship development. This receptiveness is increasingly evident in 
the post survey statistic for this generation a) 90% strongly agree and b)10% agree the 


scriptures teach the above premise. 


This generation is inclined toward needing concrete evidence in order to transition 
their beliefs. One possible explanation for the greater receptivity to the practice of the 
scriptural precepts concerning ministry after teaching rests in this generation becoming 


potential recipients and benefactors of intergenerational mentoring. 


Generation X 


The pre-survey response by the Generation X was 100% strongly agree, however, 
the post-survey response shows a significant statistical drop; 67% strongly agree, and 


33% agree. 


Literature suggests that this is a generation that challenges when being told what 
to do’’. A possibility exists that the scriptural instruction is interpreted as somewhat 
restrictive. The statistics above suggest that while this generation is agreeable to the 
biblical mandate, the difficulty arises in the actual practice of the instruction. One 
potential way to overcome this hurdle would be to involve this generation in the 
instructional piece so that this generation hears the Biblical mandate from their 


perspective, in their voice. 


“Generation X.” accessed F ebruary 15, 2016. www.charmmdfoundation.org 
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Millennial 


The pre-survey response of the Millennial divided into; 33% strong agree, 33% 
agree and 33% are neutral. This generation, which postulates great diversity within its 
categorization, supports the pre-survey results represents that a significant motivation for 
this generation 1s finding its relevance to society as a whole. However, in the context of 
receiving the information concerning the “why” for intergenerational relationship 
development, the post survey results demonstrate a major statistical difference: 67% 


strongly agree, and 33% agree. 


The post survey data suggests a statistically significant shift in the attitude of 
every generation toward the collective agreement that scripture mandates 
intergenerational relationship development. Accordingly, in the generations agreeing with 
this statement is the potential to assist in the reclaiming of the Elder's voice as an 
instrument of mentoring and leadership development as biblically mandated. The 
intentional instruction of scriptural admonishments and exhortation in God’s expectation 
for generational responsibility to teach and preach biblical precepts will result in 
intergenerational engagement, such as mentoring relationships for leadership 


development. 


The researcher believes that as long as generational voices are missing from 
leadership and the leadership development process that we as a body of believers will be 
incomplete and inadequate. Many answers sought by the female leadership of IBC are 
found in the voice of the Elder. The process to invite, make room for and give ear to the 
Elder voice must be intentional and deliberate, with the understanding that the process 


must be ongoing. 
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The significance of this acceptance by the generations of statement #1 also 
functions as a navigator for the Church to exercise in ministry leadership recruitment and 
development. The data further suggests there is a positive outcome in the creation of an 
intentional learning space for collective examinations of what the scriptures teach. In 
doing so, each generation is able to engage and dialogue to obtain an understanding of 


obligation, responsibility, and benefit to each other and the Church. 


Statement #2: The scriptures illustrate the role of elders in the development of 
future church leaders. 


The intent of this statement is to gain insight into what each generation 
comprehend scripture teaches concerning the responsibility of the Elder voice to the 
younger generation of leaders and the church. Through intentional exegesis of the 
aforementioned scriptures, (Deuteronomy 4:9, Psalm 71:17-18 and Psalm 78:2-8a), a 
biblical framework is examined further to understand the necessity of the church to 
pursue intentional cultivation of intergenerational relationships in ministry service and 
leadership. Additionally, the Ministry Tools Spiritual Gifts Inventory was administered as 


a tool for obtaining information as to which gifting is available among the generations. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response from the Silent Generation reveals that 100% strongly 
agree that scripture illustrates the role of elders in developing future leaders. This level of 
agreement is evident through a comment from this generation cohort during the group 
exercise of discussing results of the spiritual gifts inventory which states, “the importance 


of seeking wisdom from the Word of God to understand how we are to use our spiritual 
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gifts to assist and help each other in the Kingdom agenda.””* Consequently, the post 
survey response of 100% response of strongly agree represents no statistical change. 
Again, the women of this generation were able to communicate from their personal life 
experience of intentional study of God’s Word without modern day instruments, wisdom 
and knowledge of their purpose such as spiritual gifts inventories. This serves as an 
example to the other generations of the accessibility of the Word of God through relying 


on the Holy Spirit to give insight, revelation and direction. 


Baby Boomers 


Conversely, the pre-survey response by the Baby Boomer Generation was 70% 
strongly agree and 30% agree concerning the illustration from scripture the role of Elders 
in developing future church leaders. Most of this generation has a career oriented 
marketplace assignment, and that influences the way this generational cohort values the 
Silent Generation’s spiritual gifting and revelation from the Word of God. Because so 
much emphasis has been put on the Baby Boomer generation to think logically and 
rationally, this created a particular lens of understanding if administering of spiritual gifts 
comes without instruction. To help to re-shape this thought, intentional teaching was 
conducted during the equipping research conference session addressing Biblical women 


and their mentoring relationships. 


This appears to have increased receptivity to the above statement as in the post 
survey result of 80% strongly agree and 20% agree the scriptures illustrate the role of 
Elders in developing future church leaders. This was further demonstrated as during the 


break in the Equipping Session, the researcher witnessed the Silent, Baby Boomer, and 


“Comment from Silent Generation Cohort on Saturday, February 28, 2014 during Session Four: 
Equipping 
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Generation X cohorts praying for a Millennial who is seeking guidance for what direction 


to pursue in ministry service at IBC. 


Generation X 


In contrast, the pre-survey response by the Generation X was 100% strongly agree 
but the post-survey response show a drop; 67% strongly agree and 33% agree. I believe 
this again illustrates the unwillingness of this generation to receive direct instructions. A 
possibility exists that while this generation sees the scriptural instruction as somewhat 
restrictive; although agreeable to the biblical mandate, there arise difficulty in the actual 
practice of the instruction. The researcher has made note that when presenting these 
concepts in a single generational format will call for language and/or presentation 
changes to attain and retain the desired result of this generation accepting the instruction 
and knowledge of previous generations. 

Millennial 

The pre-survey response of the Millennial equally divides into 33% strong agree, 
33% agree and 33% are neutral to what the scripture illustrate concerning the role of 
Elders in future leadership development. This generation’s, which postulates great 
diversity within its categorization, pre-survey results illuminate the multiplicity of ideas 
and thought patterns of these women. The Millennial is a generation which is used to a 
large number of tools with which to learn - possessing accessibility to a diversity of 
assessment instruments and tools. Numerous assessments for education, career, and 
relational engagements are a standard for this generation in determining how their 
personal development and the utilization of time. However, in the context of receiving 


pertinent teaching in how biblical women respond to guided instruction from the Elder 
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voice from a common experience, it appears to influence a change in accepting the 
capability of scripture to illustrate what role the Elder voice is to exercise in the future 


generations and the Church. 


The post survey results suggest a shift in attitude with 67% strongly agree, and 
33% agree scripture illustrates what the role of the Elder is in developing future church 
leaders. This is indicative of the ability of this generation to process and absorb 


information and transition to a different mindset when given adequate information. 


The data gathered from this statement implies that the Silent Generation possesses 
an anchoring belief that the Word of God teaches and illustrates their responsibility of 
facilitating the development of future church leaders. However, there is clarity needed on 
how to shift the belief for the other represented generations. In addition, the data 
addresses the need to uncover potential hindrances to communication consistencies of 
generational responsibility and to engage in development with a focus regarding the 
future. An example of this occurred during a group exercise. In the learning the spiritual 
gifting of the differing generational cohorts exercise, a level of excitement began to 
develop among the women. From the observation of the researcher, the focus of the 
excitement was the discovery that spiritual gifts are evident in all the generations and the 
diversity in which the gifts are operating within IBC ministry service and leadership. As 
the women dialogued, the reality of the generations interpret different personality 
temperaments (1.e., extrovert versus introvert) that influenced their role of ministry 


service and leadership. 


Within this session, the Silent, Baby Boomer, and Generation X generations 


challenged a Millennial to become bolder in pursuing a leadership role in light of the 
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Millennial sharing the experience of working under a dormant leader. There was an 
immediate response by the Millennial, “I am more open to working within a smaller 
group setting and gaining confidence to speak to the larger group instead of being called 
out without deciding if I want to lead.””° Statements such as this reinforce the need for 
establishing mentoring relationships in which the Elder can share her skill and wisdom to 


help develop the younger generation. 


When the Spirit Gift assessment tool was administered, some of the generations 
were more familiar with the completion of Spiritual Gift assessment tool, therefore, 
scanned the instructions on how to complete and score; operating from previous 
experiences. The scanning of the directions, which was mainly done by the Baby 
Boomers and the Millennial, led to incorrect scoring that initially communicated 
confusing results and receiving minimal insights from the assessment. Upon re-reading 
the instructions and re-taking the assessment, the generations’ received greater insights 
into their spiritual gifts and abilities. To prevent any further misunderstandings, the 


researcher chose to read all directions moving forward. 


Statement #3: The church should demonstrate receptiveness to the needs of women 
from the Silent, Baby Boomer, and Millennial generations. 


The statement above was fashioned to measure the experiential knowledge of Church 
receptiveness to the stated concept. Additionally, the statement is to measure the benefit 
of exploring spiritual formation occurrences that molded and shaped these women in their 
roles of ministry service and leadership development. The researcher believes the focus 


of this project, (which to reiterate is ministry service and leadership development through 


“Comment from a Millennial during the group exercise from the Equipping Session, Saturday, 
February 28, 2015. 
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intergenerational mentoring by the Elder), narrows the types of needs of the participants 
and provides clarity to how the Church demonstrates receptiveness of women in these 
generational cohorts. Consequently, the Old Testament instruction from Proverbs 1:2-4 
establishes the biblical principal of wisdom as the navigation tool for imparting 
instruction to those who lack experience (Proverbs 1:2-3 “...for gaining wisdom and 
instruction, for understanding words of insight; for receiving instruction in prudent 
behavior, doing what is right and just and fair; ...”’) from those who have the experience 
(Proverbs 1:4-5 “... for giving prudence to those who are simple, knowledge and 
discretion to the young— let the wise listen and add to their learning, and let the 


discerning get guidance—...”’ ). 


Colossians 1:28 makes it plain that the purpose and goal for spiritual formation 
experiences is to result in maturity in Christ which is the over-arching goal for all acts of 
ministry in the Church; locally and globally. Through the exegesis of Proverbs 1:5 and 1 
Timothy 4:12, the researcher found these scriptures present a biblical framework for 
balancing the responsibility of the Elder voice in communicating instruction to the 
Younger generation without ignoring their contributions to ministry service and 
leadership development. This revelation was utilized when presenting to the group 


sample. 


Silent Generation 





The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 100% 
strongly agree. In addition, the post survey response, remained 100% strongly agree 


which shows that the scripture reinforces the need for a demonstration of receptiveness 
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by the Church to the needs of women in the above-identified generations. This result is 


not surprising given their trend to accept and be governed by Biblical absolutes. 
Baby Boomer Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Baby Boomer Generation was 80% strongly 
agree, 10% disagree, and 10% are neutral to the Church demonstrating receptiveness to 
the needs of women to the different generations. The post survey response for this 
generation was 89% strongly agree and 11% agree. The data suggests a significant 
response to wanting the Church to respond to the needs of women through the validation 
of the necessary development of their spiritual formation. It also suggests that while this 
is the hope of this generation, there is still some skepticism in whether the church will 


respond in the ways which are needed for leadership development. 


These results also are indicative of women accepting their marginalization in 
church experience with no expectation of things to be done differently. This speaks to the 
necessitation of hearing the Silent Generation’s voice in the Baby Boomer ministry 
experience to bolster their confidence in finding and defining their place in ministry 


leadership. 
Generation X 


The pre-survey response by the Generation X was 67% strongly agree and 33% 
agree. The post-survey response reveals the shift in attitude and knowledge of the benefit 


with 100% strongly agree. 


The shift in response shows that this generation is more vocal about their 


development needs when shown the Biblical precedent for such action. It also shows that 
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given the framework Generation X, while largely absent from leadership at this time, is 


willing to receive instruction from the Elder. 
Millennial 


The pre-survey response of the Millennial is, 100% strongly agree, the post 
survey response remains constant with 100% strongly agree. This shows the Millennial 
mirrors their Generation X counterparts in terms of expectation and readiness to be 
mentored in leadership development. The response of the Millennial shows the 
understanding of their need and desire for leadership development, along with the 


expectation that the church will fulfill this need. 


The Word of God states in Galatians 3:28, “There is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
neither slave nor free, nor is there male and female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
From the pre and post responses gained from every generation, the researcher has gleaned 
is the need for the presentation of Biblical modern day intergenerational relationships to 
reinforce the understanding of the need for the church to be responsive to the leadership 


development needs of every congregant equally. 


Statement #4: Women of each generation are responsible to intentionally dialogue 
with one another about challenges in ministry, and leadership. 


The researcher used this statement to create a template for each generation of 
women to engage in conversations with each other, their ministry service and leadership 
challenges. Guided dialectical experiences and written communication, (letters to the 
sister who came before me...lessons learned and letter to the sister who will 
follow...instructions to remember) will facilitate processing the information from the 


teaching sessions. Specifically, the contents of the letters are insights and instructions the 
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participant gleaned from the teaching presentations from the researcher. statement will 
create opportunity for the women to authenticate the most challenging experiences as a 


necessary tool for strengthening ministry service and leadership development. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 100% 
strongly agree that each generation of women are to intentionally dialogue with one 
another concerning ministry challenges. The post survey results by the Silent generation 


show no difference, 100% agree with this statement. 


Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response by the Baby Boomer Generation was 90% strongly agree 
and 10% agree. The post survey response also remains consistent with 90% strongly 
agree and 10% agree that the women of each generation are to intentionally dialogue with 
one another concerning their ministry challenges. These results are indicative of the trend 
of Baby Boomers. While it is clear that the majority does believe the statement to be true 
and would encourage the facilitation of the shared experiences, there is an underlying 
skepticism that keeps this generation from fully embracing this assertion. The researcher 
believes this is in part due to disappointments within the Baby Boomer leadership 


development process. 
Generation X 


In contrast, the pre-survey response by the Generation X was 33% strongly agree 
and 67% agree. The post-survey response reveals no shift in attitude in the necessity for 


women to dialogue with one another about challenges in ministry, and leadership - 33% 
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continue to strongly agree and 67% agree which leans into suggested approaches in 
communicating with this generation that prefers to receive suggestions rather than 


embracing absolutes. 
Millennial 


The pre-survey response of the Millennial is, 33% strongly agree and 67% agree. 
The post survey response remains with the same responses of 33% strongly agree and 


67% agree. 


It is the belief of the researcher that the continuation of this template for dialogue 
and learning will result in the strengthening of intergenerational relationships as wisdom 
is gleaned from the information shared. As opportunities are created in the application of 
the statement, the researcher believes that there will be a significant shift in the attitude of 
both Generation X and the Millennial as they discover the ways in which it enhances 


their own leadership in pragmatic ways. 


Statement #5: Womanist Theology supports women to maintain and share her 
generational Voice in Church community. 


The statement regarding Womanist Theology was formed to uncover the attitude 
regarding management of time in completing generational purpose and destiny through 
the discerning the time and acting accordingly. 
Silent Generation 

The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
strongly agree and 50% agree. In the post survey response, 100% strongly agree with the 
teaching of Womanist theology to encourage women of every generation to share her 


Voice in the Church Community. 
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Baby Boomer 





The pre-survey response by the Baby Boomer Generation was 48% strongly 
agree, 44% agree, and 11% are neutral to the Womanist theological perspective 
concerning the generation voice of women speaking to the Church community. The 
teaching concerning Womanist theology enable a major shift in attitude with the post 


survey response of 90% strongly agree and 10% remaining neutral. 


Generation X 


In contrast, the pre-survey response by the Generation X was 100% agree. 
However there is a minor increase/decrease phenomena in the post-survey response with 


a change of 33% strongly agree and a drop of 67% agree. 
Millennial 


The pre-survey response of the Millennial is, 33% strongly agree, 33% agree, and 
33% are Neutral to the idea of women communicating their generational voice in Church 
community. The post survey response highlights major shifts in attitude with 100% 


strongly agree. 


The researcher sought to determine level of familiarity with the emerging 
theology centered in addressing the encounter of women with God. The results across the 
generations increased except in Generation X. This, the researcher believes speaks to the 
need to specifically research time and its use in ministry service and leadership 
development. It also speaks to the need for a broader look at ministry leadership 
involving historical use of time, and in addressing issues affecting women and how 


women responded as a group to combating the issues. 
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Statement #6: Intergenerational relationships are an important tool for leadership 
development of women. 


Silent Generation 

The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 100% 
strongly with no difference in the post- survey response, 100% strongly agree with the 
magnitude of intergenerational relationships as a tool for developing women in 


leadership. 
Baby Boomer 


In this group, the attitude regarding the significance of intergenerational 
relationships remains constant. The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation 
was 100% strongly agree intergenerational relationships are important to the leadership 


development of women. 
Generation X 


The attitude of Generation X is in alignment with the previous generations in 
recognizing the importance of intergenerational relationships to the leadership 
development of women. In both the pre-survey response and the post-survey response, 
100% strongly agree to the worth of intergenerational relationships to the leadership 


development of women. 
Millennial 


Whereas the pre-survey response of the Millennial equally divides into 33% 
strongly agree, 33% agree and 33% are neutral to the importance of intergenerational 


relationships as a tool for leadership development of women. However, the post-survey 
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results show a dramatic shift in the attitudes of this generation to the importance of 
intergenerational relationships as a leadership development tool for women with a 


response of 100% strongly agree 


The statement was posed to assist the researcher in uncovering the respondents 
tenets regarding the significance of intergenerational relationship as a mentoring and 
leadership development tool of women. The above statement was fashioned to create 
further introspection by the different generations; and to cause them to reflect on their 
attitude regarding intergenerational relationships and the residual benefit to women and 
to the Church. As shown from the results, this third grid for digging deeper into the role 
of intentionality in ministry service and leadership development caused for a greater 


conviction to the need for intergenerational relationships. 


Statement #7: Intentionally communicating personal life and leadership experiences 
with a different generation is important to Church and leadership development. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 100% 
strongly with no difference in the post- survey response, 100% strongly agree in the 
intentionality of communicating personal life and leadership experiences to the different 
generations for Church and leadership development. 

Baby Boomer Generation 

The expressed belief of this generation toward intentionally communicating 
personal life and leadership experiences to other generations as a Church and leadership 
development tool appears to resonate with this generation. The pre-survey response of the 
Baby Boomer Generation was 90% strongly agree and 10% agree to the significance 


personal life and leadership experiences communicated to develop the Church and 
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leaders. The post-survey response indicate a change in attitude with 100% strongly agree 
on the function of communicating personal life and leadership experiences to develop the 
Church and leadership. 
Generation X 

The result from the Generation X is in alignment with the previous generations. 
This generation recognizes the magnitude of purposeful communication of personal life 
and leadership experiences to develop the Church and women in leadership. The pre- 
survey response and the post-survey response, 100% strongly agree to intentional 


communication for Church and leadership development. 
Millennial 


The pre-survey response of the Millennial equally divides into 33% strongly 
agree, 33% agree and 33% are neutral to the importance of intentional communication of 
personal life and leadership experiences as a tool for leadership development of women; 
post-survey results. However, the post-survey results show a dramatic shift in the 
attitudes of this generation to embracing the intentional practice of communicating 
personal life and leadership experiences for the greater good of developing women in 
their leadership service. The post-survey response is 100% strong agree to intentionally 


communicating. 


This statement was posed to assist the researcher in uncovering the attitude from 
the generations regarding the significance of transparency to effective intergenerational 
relationships. Often while in the midst of an experience the value and wisdom acquired 
reveals, itself after the experience has ended. A primary aim of this statement is to 


uncover attitude on the role of personal life experience to developing leaders and the 
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Church. The statement is also another tool for going deeper into the role of intentionality 
in ministry service and leadership. As shown from all groups in the post-survey at 100% 
strongly agree, this is a significant principle that should be considered an essential 


element in the development of church leadership skill in women. 


Statement #8: Women in ministry leadership are more helpful than men in 
mentoring women in ministry leadership. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
strongly agree and 50% Neutral. The post-survey response indicates a minor shift in 
attitude with 50% strongly agree and 50% agree on the greater helpfulness of women in 
the mentoring of other women versus men mentoring women. 

Baby Boomer Generation 

The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 70% strongly agree, 
10% agree, and 20% are neutral to the helpfulness of women to women mentoring versus 
men to women in leadership development. The post-survey response indicate a change in 
attitude concerning gender specific mentoring with 90% strongly agree and 10% agree 


that women are more helpful to women in the mentoring relationship instead of men. 


Generation X 


The pre-survey response of Generation X equally divides into 33% strongly agree, 
33% neutral and 33% disagree that women to women mentoring leadership is more 
helpful than men mentoring women. The post-survey results communicate a slight shift 
in attitude toward women to women mentoring with 33.3% strongly agree, 33.3% agree, 
and 33.3% are neutral to the helpfulness of women to women mentoring versus men to 


women. 
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Millennial 


An anomaly occurred in the surveying conceming this statement. There are no 
pre-survey responses. However, there are post-survey responses with the Millennial 
response showing equal division into 33% strongly agree, 33% agree and 33% are neutral 
to the greater helpfulness of women to women mentor versus men to women mentoring 


in ministry leadership. 


This purpose of this statement is to provide insight into the challenges women 
encounter in ministry service and leadership development when the mentor voice is of a 
different gender. The research is seeking to discover the issues associated with gender 
differences, which are helpful or hindrances to women in ministry service and leadership. 
The post survey results indicate that there is no statistically significant belief that same 
gender mentoring results in more positive coaching and/or greater church leadership 


development. 


Statement #9: Elder women who previously served in ministry leadership can teach 
young women new to ministry leadership how to balance life with serving in 
ministry. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
strongly and 50% agree. The post-survey response indicates a drop with 50% strongly 
agree and 50% disagree. 

Baby Boomer 

The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 70% strongly agree, 

10% agree, and 20% are neutral to what the Elder who previously served in ministry is 


able to teach the younger generation in balancing life with ministry service. The post- 
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survey response indicates a significant change in attitude in the capability of the Elder 
who previously served with concerning 100% strongly agree. 
Generation X 

The pre-survey response of Generation X is 67% strongly agree and 33% agree 
the Elder previously serving in ministry leadership can teach the younger generation new 
to ministry leadership how to balance serving in ministry with life issues. However, there 
was a major shift in attitude in post-survey results with 100% strongly agree. 
Millennial 

The pre-survey response of the Millennial equally divides into 33% strongly 
agree, 33% agree and 33% are neutral to the ability of the Elderly formerly serving in 
ministry is able to teach the younger generation in how to balance life and ministry. 


Post-survey results show a shift in attitude with 67% strongly agree and 33% agree. 


The aim of this question is two-fold with the goal to determining the attitude of 
the Elder in how to balance issues of family and serving in ministry and the attitude of 
the younger generation in how to balance issues of family while serving in ministry. In all 
cases, there was a statistically significant change in the post survey results in shifting 


toward strongly agreeing. 


Statement #10: Elder women are helpful to the spiritual formation of younger 
women. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% agree. 
An anomaly occurred with only half of this generation completing the pre-survey 
response to the statement. However, the post-survey response indicates an increase in 


attitude with 100% strongly agree to the idea of the Elder woman is able to help the 
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younger women in the spiritual formation process of ministry service and leadership 
development. 
Baby Boomer 

The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 70% strongly agree, 
10% agree, and 20% are neutral to what the helpfulness of the Elder to the spiritual 
formation process of the younger generation. The post-survey response indicate a 
significant change in attitude with 100% strongly agree to the helpfulness of the Elder 
women in the spiritual formation of the younger women. 
Generation X 

Whereas the pre-survey response of Generation X is 67% strongly agree and 33% 
agree the Elder is helpful to the spiritual formation of younger women. However, there is 
a major shift in attitude as seen in the post-survey results with 100% strongly agree to the 
helpfulness of the Elder in the spiritual formation of the younger generation. 
Millennial 

In contrast, the pre-survey response and the post-survey response are equally in 
the attitude of the Millennial to considering the Elder has a helpful tool in the spiritual 


formation process of the younger generation. 


The statement was to uncover intergenerational experience with other generations 


and attitude regarding the benefit to their spiritual formation. 
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Statement #11: The Church provides opportunity for intergenerational 
communication concerning leadership challenges for women. 


Silent Generation 

The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
neutral, and 50% disagree that the Church provides opportunity for intergenerational 
communication concerning leadership challenges for women. Although an anomaly 
occurs with only a 50% response, it is significant shifts in attitude with the response of 
50% disagree, indicating no belief that opportunities are provided for intergenerational 


communication concerning leadership challenges for women. 


Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 10% agree, 20% 
are neutral, 50% disagree, and 20% strongly disagree that the Church does provide 
opportunity for intergenerational communication concerning leadership challenges for 
women. However, there is a significant shift in attitude in the post-survey response where 


50% agree, 20% are neutral and 30% disagree. 


Generation X 


The pre-survey response of Generation X is, 33% agree the Church creates 
opportunities, but 67% are neutral in attitude regarding what the church does. Although 
the attitude alters somewhat in the intensity to which agreement is expressed; (moving 
from agree to strongly agree) as seen in the post-survey results of 33% strongly agree and 


67% remain neutral. 
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Millennial 


In contrast, the pre-survey response of the Millennial regarding the opportunities 
for intergenerational communication is 67% neutral and 33% strong disagree indicating 
an attitude that the church does not create these types of intentional experiences for 
dialogue. The post-survey responses show a mixture of responses, although there is 
movement to a more positive attitude about the Church actions in this area; 33.3% 


strongly agree, 33.3% agree, and 33.3% are neutral. 


The post survey responses indicate a momentous shift in the belief that provision should 
be made by the Church in bringing the generations together to communicated around 


common area of ministry experiences. 


Statement #12: Women in ministry leadership have different soul care needs from 
men who serve in ministry leadership. 


Silent Generation 

The researcher used this question to uncover the attitude women hold concerning 
their male peers serving in ministry. In addition, it is possible to unearth how women 
view other women and their needs, such as soul care while serving in ministry. The pre- 
survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 100% strongly agree the 
soul care needs of women serving in ministry leadership are different from their male 
counterpart. Consequently, the post-survey response reveals that the Silent Generation 
retains the attitude that 100% strongly agree that soul care needs of women and men 


serving in leadership are different. 
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Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 70% strongly agree, 
30% agree there are differences that exist between the soul care needs of women who 
serve in ministry leadership and men. However, there is a significant shift in attitude in 
the post-survey response where 70% agree, and 30% become neutral to how differences 


exist between women and men serving in ministry leadership. 


Generation X 


The pre-survey response of Generation X is, 67% strongly agree the soul care 
needs of women are different from men who serve in leadership, and 33% agree there are 
differences in the soul care needs of men. In the post-survey results of the cohort is that 
67% continue to strong agree on the gender difference in soul care needs and 33% 


become neutral. 
Millennial 


In contrast, the pre-survey response of the Millennial to the difference in soul care 
needs show in the responses that 33% strongly agree and 67% are neutral. However, the 
post-survey response shows a significant shift in attitude with 67% strongly agree in the 


difference of soul care needs 33% are neutral. 


A possible explanation for this strong shift to neutral responses to this statement in each 
generation is the lack of complete teaching on what the soul care needs of men are 


because of the target audience of the project. 
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Statement #13: The Black Women’s Club movement model can influence the 
development of women of different generations into leaders. 


Silent Generation 

The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
strongly agree, and 50% agree concerning the influential impact of the Black Women’s 
Club movement in the development of women in leadership. The post-survey response 
shifts in attitude with 100% response of agree to what the replication or application of the 


movement can contribute to the development of leaders. 


Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 25% strongly agree, 
37.5% agree, and 37.5% are neutral to the influence of this historical movement in the 
development of leaders. The post survey results reveal a dramatic shift in attitude with 
90% response of strongly agrees and 10% agree in how it is plausible for strategies from 


the Black Club movement to aid in ministry leadership development. 


Generation X 


Whereas the pre-survey response of Generation X is, 33% strongly agree the 
historical works of the Black Club movement are of value in the development of ministry 
leaders, while 67% agree of what the movement is capable of doing in the development 
of ministry leaders. However, there is a most important shift in attitude regarding the 
benefits from the Black Club movement, from the post-survey response with 100% of the 


Generation X strongly agree of the influence in developing ministry leadership. 
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Millennial 


In contrast, the pre-survey response of the Millennial to the influence of the Black 
Women’s Club movement in ministry leadership development was 100% neutral. 
However, the post-survey response show a significant shift in attitude with 67% strongly 
agree to what the movement is able.to do and a drop to 33% neutral in thought on the 


influence of the Black Club movement. 


The purpose of this statement is to uncover how much the generations knew of 
this historical movement concerning women collectively working together to bring 
change to issues effecting all generations of women. Each generation showed a 


significant shift into strongly agreeing with the statement post teaching. 


Statement #14: I understand the importance of older and younger women 
remaining connected in church ministry leadership. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
strongly agree, and 50% agree intergenerational connections are important to church 
ministry leadership. The post-survey response from the Silent Generation shifts to 100% 
response of strongly agrees on the importance of remaining intergenerational connections 


within Church ministry leadership. 


Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 29% strongly agree, 
29% agree, and 43% are neutral to the importance of intergenerational connections in 


successful church ministry leadership. The post survey results reveal a dramatic shift in 
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attitude with 90% response of strongly agrees and 10% agree to the importance of 


intergeneration connections to church ministry leadership. 
Generation X 


The pre-survey response of Generation X was, 100% strongly agree to the 
importance of understanding the maintaining of intergenerational connections in Church 
ministry leadership. This understanding did not shift in the post-survey response; 100% 
strongly agree on the importance of the older and younger continuing to connect in 


Church ministry leadership. 
Millennial 


In contrast, the pre-survey response of the Millennial to the importance of this 
understanding was split with 33% strongly agree, 33% agree and 33% were neutral to the 
importance of older and younger women maintaining connected in church ministry 
leadership. However, the post-survey response shows a significant shift in attitude with 
100% strongly agree older and your women need to understand the importance of 
keeping the connection in Church ministry leadership. The response to this statement 
exposes the importance each generation gives to intergenerational relationships as a 


viable element for effective church ministry leadership development. 


Statement #15: An Elder mentoring the younger generations is an important tool 
for relationship development in the Church community. 


Silent Generation 


The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this statement was 100% 


strongly agree that mentoring by Elders is a important tool for the Church community in 
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relationship development. The post-survey response remained the same with 100% 


strongly agreeing to the significance of the elders mentoring the younger generations. 
Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 90% strongly agree 
and 10% agree to elder mentoring is an important tool in relationship development in 
Church community. The post-survey response show the shift in attitude with 100% 
response of strongly agree to the significance of elder mentoring the younger generation 


as a method for relationship development in Church community. 
Generation X 


The pre-survey response of Generation X is 67% strongly agree to elder 
mentoring is an important tool in relationship development in Church community, while 
33% agree it is important. However, a significant shift in attitude is seen in the post- 
survey response of 100% strongly agree elder mentoring of the younger generation is an 


important tool for relationship development in the Church community. 
Millennial 


In contrast, the pre-survey response of the Millennial the elder mentoring of the 
younger generation in relationship development in the Church community 67% strongly 
agree and 33% are neutral. However, the post-survey response reveals a modification of 


attitude with 67% strongly agree to elder mentoring as a important tool 33% agreement. 


The statement reveals the attitude of all generations about elder mentoring for 


relationship development in the Church community. Generation X showed the most 
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statistically significant change in attitude post survey, which indicates that this generation 
is becoming aware for the need of this process and is possibly participating or moving 


toward participating in this. 


Statement #16: I know how to develop and equip women of different generations to 
serve in ministry leadership. 


Silent Generation 

The pre-survey response by the Silent Generation to this question was 50% 
strongly agree, and 50% agree indicating they have knowledge in developing and 
equipping another generation besides their era. However, the generation has become 
somewhat unconfident as the post-survey response shifts to a decrease in knowing how to 
develop and equip women of other generations. The post-survey response is 50% agree 
and 50% are neutral to knowing how to develop and equip women of different 


generations to serve in ministry leadership. 
Baby Boomer 


The pre-survey response of the Baby Boomer Generation was 30% strongly agree, 
10% agree, 50% are neutral, and 10% disagree to knowing how to develop and equip 
women of different generations to serve in ministry leadership. The post survey results 
reveal a slight change in knowing how to equip and develop the different generations 
with 33% strongly agree, but a down turn with the remainder of the cohort responding 


with 67% neutral attitude. 
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Generation X 


The pre-survey response of Generation X is 50% responding they strongly agree 
on knowing how to develop and equip different generations of women to serve in 
ministry leadership. The remaining 50% agree they have the knowledge to equip and 
develop for ministry service in leadership. However, a major shift in attitude occurs in the 
post-survey responses of the Generation X with 100% strongly agree they have the 


necessary knowledge to develop and equip women to serve in ministry leadership. 
Millennial 


The pre-survey response of the Millennial of knowing how to equip and develop 
the generations for ministry service in leadership was a three way split of 33% agree, 
33% neutral and 33% strongly disagree. The post-survey response shows a significant 
shift in attitude with 100% strongly agrees they have the knowledge of how to equip and 


develop women for service in service in ministry leadership. 


The statement seeks to uncover innate knowledge of how to develop and equip 
women of different generations in ministry leadership. In addition, the statement will 
reveal the existence of present intergenerational relationship where mentoring is 
occurring. A central focus of this statement is the “Equipping” aspect of the mentoring 


relationship between Elder voice and younger generation. 


Summary 


The purpose of this research conference was to provide an intergenerational 


encounter for women serving in ministry leadership to reconnect to God’s standard for 
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their leadership development and the kingdom purpose for their sisterhood. The 
researcher was able to develop this intergenerational mentoring model, from personal 
testimonies, life and vocation experiences, along with guidance and direction from the 
scriptures to create a intergenerational mentoring model that is transferable to other 


ministry contexts and any area were women serve in leadership. 


The researcher’s home life is the genesis fueling her passion for women in 
leadership, along with the strong desire for women in ministry to serve each other in a 
spirit of unity and godly order. The third eldest of eleven children, in which ten are 
women, provided her with first-hand experience in learning interpersonal relationship 
develop and team dynamics. Experiencing many firsts as a woman, afforded the 
opportunity to embrace of the importance of standards and meaningful relationships. 
Without the teaching and nurturing of an elder who has gone before, unnecessary 
mistakes, mishaps, and poor decision-making is the likely result. The lack of 


intentionality hinders continual progress. 


In Genesis 2:18, God says, “It is not good for man to be alone; I will make him a 
helper suitable for him.” From the beginning it is the plan of God for human relationship 
to be reciprocal in process and in function. Specifically, “women as helper” in the 
original language concerning the epistemology of the word helper dispels the imagery of 
women in a creative posture of weakness solely created for procreation purposes only, 
but from the rib of man as not less than, but is a reflector of the character of God as the 
divine helper of humanity. Through the instruction of the scriptures concerning how 
effective leadership is to occur will address the unique challenges women encounter in 


ministry; whether serving or leading. Approaching the familiar account of Naomi and 
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Ruth, through the lens of mentor and mentee, enabled the research conference to connect 
elder/younger women to the godly purposes for their intergenerational relationships and 
ministry sisterhood. Through the exegesis of scripture, theological framework, and 
historical events, exposes women to consider their attitudes towards others of different 


generations. 


The role of women in our churches, society and culture 1s continually evolving. 
This evolution if not handled through the teaching of scripture, illuminating God’s divine 
plan for Women, there will result a warring of “them versus us.” Particularly, when 
women serving in leadership in the local church are not being equipped according to 
biblical principles and instruction, valuable experiences are lost by all generations. The 
elders lose, due to the inability to “nurse” the younger generation with previously gained 
knowledge and experience. The younger women lose, due to a dearth in helpful 
corrections and warnings. In the cultural context of the dialectical exchange between 
Naomi and Ruth 1s how to win the favor of the kinsman redeemer; there is spiritual 
wisdom available when heeding the voice of the elder. The heeding of the voice of the 


elder is a biblical principle that is applicable to leadership equipping and training. 


This challenge of women being helpers, to others as well as other women has 
been persistent. In conjunction with the Old Testament examples, we have direct 
instruction from Paul in Titus 2:3, “Older women ...teach what is good and so train the 
younger wome.” The focus of this researcher conference is on women in leadership, but 
men are also given the same charge by the apostle in Titus 2:2a, “Older men are to be 
temperate, dignified, sensible, sound in faith, in love, in perseverance. It is interesting to 


note that the apostle Paul is instructing young Titus to teach the older men. A secondary 
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goal for the project is for a duality in equipping and training is intergenerational. Paul’s 


instruction to Titus is an example of this objective. 


The structuring of all ministry relationships and equipping protocols are to reflect 
the New Testament Church. When the Church fails to establish foundationally, the 
practice of teaching the scriptures as the curriculum for training and leadership develop, 
there is a risk of women misunderstanding their role and purpose to nurture, train, and 
teach each other. Regardless of the status of women throughout the epochs of time, there 


exists the on-going need for them to equip and train other women. 


In assessing the problem presented in this research project, biblical foundations 
based on Ruth 3:2 and Titus 2:2a are presented to express a problem and solution through 
the direction of the scriptures. There is a need for women serving in ministry in the local 
church to be equipped and trained according to the scriptural admonishment for older 
women to teach the younger. By equipping and training women in ministry according to 
the scriptures, their collective generational voices accomplish God’s purpose for their 
leadership and sisterhood. Each generational voice is to function as a continuum of God’s 
purpose and plan. The psalmist in Psalms 71:18 actualizes the role and responsibility to 
every generation, “O God, you have taught me from my earliest childhood, and I 
constantly tell others about the wonderful things you do. Now that I am old and gray, do 
not abandon me, O God. Let me proclaim your power to this new generation, your might 


4 
miracles to all who come after me.’”° 


**Psalms 71:18, New Living Translation 
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Historically women function as a resilient voice to teach other women out of their 
own struggle. The church in the African American community functions as a beam of 
light, drawing humanity out of darkness through teaching and equipping from the 
scriptures. Faith is a strong guiding force in the lives of the women in leadership at IBC. 
The teachings of leadership by Bishop McKenzie*’ remind women of how their diversity 
of their experiences are a natural conduit for intentional connection to women paving and 
following each footstep enabling them to reach back as they go forward. This project will 
expose women to our history of collective gathering through Black Women’s Club as a 
template to equip, train, and bring about necessary change in our faith community and 


leadership structures. 


Womanist theology provides the needed foundation for this project to equip and 
teach the women in leadership of IBC to reach back to pull forward women of every 
generation in order to create intergenerational linkages fortified by the past, resulting in 
the equipping of both present and future to earn and grow from the collective experiences 
of intergenerational sisterhood. This theology champions the responsibility of each 
woman to the woman of her present generation and to the women who are yet coming. A 
dearth in the silence of elder voice championing our younger women is loudly silent. 
Through Womanist theology, the women participating in the project will become 
equipped to utilizing the perspective in how God works through women thereby elevating 


the reception of women to the leadership gifting. 


In the field of education and business, there exists a strong acceptance of 


mentoring as a teaching and equipping tool. Traditionally in these disciplines, there is a 


*"Bishop Vashti McKenzie, Opening Worship, August Intensive 2015 
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pairing of elder with younger as the “teacher or trainer.” Particularly in the field of 
business, the mentor is viewed from the vantage point of expert. However, there is 
growing recognition of valuing the voice and experience of the younger, such as the 
Millennial due to their early exposure and adaptability to change. The intentionality of 
this project to gather different generations to the “table of leadership” creates an 


environment conducive to intergenerational equipping and training. 


Women are growing in numbers as ministry leaders in the church universal. The 
expectation of this writer 1s for the sisterhood to grow and expand generationally in our 
efforts to equip and train one another for leadership. In addition, due to neglect of using 
the scriptures as the primary teaching tool, the goal is to reclaim the Word of God as the 
standard. There is an equalizing affect and impact when the lenses of scripture are used to 


give instruction. 


In reflecting on the conference model of ministry project, the researcher created 
an environment of transparency, healing, equipping, training, and commitment for 
women to help each other. Women were willing to participate in order to learn about the 
different generations and how to connect with one another in an authentic Christ-like 
manner in order to serve each other to advance the Kingdom agenda for the Church. The 
researcher was humbled by the willingness of the participants to tell their stories to help 
others and to learn what DOES the bible teach concerning our intergenerational 


responsibilities, with the goal of performing them. 


To witness the transformation in the three-day research conference was both a 
humbling and hopeful experience. To hear the laughter at the exposing of experiences in 


a joyful manner along with the shedding of tears prompting collective encouragement 
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(without prompting) caused the researcher to thank God for the stewardship trust of 
bringing the generations together to reclaim and institute change in the equipping and 
training of the women serving in leadership. The willingness to risk embarrassment and 
ridicule was an awe-inspiring experience. Some of the highlights of the project were the 
intergenerational interaction after each session without any prompting of the researcher. 
On the first night, after a session on “Soul Care,” a generational mixed group gathered 
around the younger sister and prayed for her! In addition, reading the letters titled “to the 
sister before me...lessons learned,” and “to the sister coming behind me, I want you to 
remember,” were full of love, thanksgiving, and wisdom to sustain for the journey and to 
remind of a life well lived. At the end of the research conference, the women shared the 
Eucharist, reaffirming their commitment to remember they are sisters in the Lord; no 
matter how the world defines us; nothing can break the ties that bind us, we are sisters in 


the LORD! 


Areas needing improvement for this project include the time for conducting the 
project. Due to the nature of the sessions, the project would have benefited from lasting 
longer than three days. In addition, providing different journal entry modalities may have 
increased longer entries among the millennial generation. Another area is to have in place 
a tool to establish mentoring relationships for those who were interested. Although, there 
was the organic establishment of mentoring relationships, it may be helpful to other 


entities to development a mentoring tool. 
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Conclusion 


A primary goal of the Just Sisters research project was to foster attitudinal change, 
through the teaching of scripture, as a methodology to equip women serving in leadership 
within the local church. Through the guided exploration areas affecting leadership 
development of women in the ministry context, the project participants received teaching 
with learning application opportunities in how to improve effectiveness as a leader. An 
intentional environment was created for purposeful intergenerational engagement 
concerning women in leadership through a mentoring lens. The intent of the generational 
mix was to uncover level of receptiveness by these representatives of the Church to a 
restoration of the Elder voice as a teaching tool to the present and future generation of 


women in leadership. 


A significant result from the Just Sisters research project was the commitment of 
the women to explore their generational perspective of the Elder as a teacher and mentor 
for leadership development. Particularly from the learning application activities, the 
group organically evolved into the role of teacher, mentor, coach, and encourager. The 
group began to use language of intergenerational inclusion and responsibility, such as, 
“as an Elder it is my responsibility to reach out to you when I see you struggling with a 
issue I have overcome” or “I know as a millennial I have all the technological and 
academic advances, but I still need you to ask me, my daughter should I not help you?” 
Something as minor as the seating arrangements around the tables, were intergenerational 


without prompting from the researcher and was instituted by the millennial’s. 
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Establishing a no judgment zone empowered freedom in communicating their 
individual experience garnering their impact in developing effective leadership within the 
church. The no judgment zone also created a space allowing for transparency in 
communicating ministry challenges impacting effective leadership areas. Providing the 
participants, the opportunity to discuss as a generational mix through planned learning 
assessments helped the effort to bring attitude change in the need for intergenerational 


relationship in equipping women in leadership. 


An expected outcome of the Just Sisters research project is the increasing 
sensitivity overall by the entire ministry on the need to intentionally establish 
opportunities and platforms to create and execute intergenerational acts of ministry. The 
researcher in the role as Director of Christian Education consistently encourages 
intergenerational structuring of many corporate acts of ministry such as the annual ON A 
Mission Outreach, weekly Bible studies, women and men acts of ministry (conferences 


and retreats) and the Heroes of Faith (ministry to the Elders of the congregation). 


Lastly, as a woman called to ministry, the researcher is mentoring the several 
young women in ministry leadership who are a part of the millennial generation. The 
teachings from the Just Sisters research project, serve as the template of instruction for 
assisting these women in their leadership development, and intentional intergenerational 


relationships. 


A post-research goal for the Just Sisters project is to further develop the SISTER 
lessons into an in-depth intergenerational mentoring tool. Each letter represents a topic 
potentially affecting the effectiveness of leadership. Therefore, additional exploration of 


these areas can continue to contribute to strengthen the effectiveness of women and men 
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who lead in the local church. The Just Sisters project is a genesis to improving leadership 
effectiveness and making space for the voice of women to empower and assist one 
another in their place of ministry. Furthermore, the project is being used by the women 
ministers of IBC to assist in the development of their ministerial relationship and 
sisterhood. Moreover, Just Sisters will be presented to other local churches as a method 
for reclaiming the intergenerational relationship and responsibility of the Church, elder 
and younger generations in the use of scriptural instruction in equipping leaders. In 
addition, the researcher is working to write a curriculum for developing young girls, 


between the ages of eight to eleven, for training in leadership. 


Just Sisters ~ Intergenerational Mentoring for L.I.F.E. research project far 
exceeded the expectations of the researcher. The willingness of the women to participate 
in a project, where there may have been uncertainty about what was going to happen was 
amazing. The project enabled the researcher to see the women of every generation in a 
different view. There were intergenerational relationships and commitment given as a 
result of participating in the project. The commitments to these relationships are 
transforming the ministry leadership of IBC. Intentionality is given to the inclusion of 
every generation in the leadership teams. During the worship service, there is an insertion 


of worship experiences, which spoke to each generation. 


The researcher is truly blessed to have been instrumental in bringing these 
awesome generations of women together to strengthen the equipping and training as 
effective leaders of IBC. The researcher is committed to continuing to foster 
intergenerational awareness and instruction from the scriptures for leadership 


development. To conclude the three-day research conference, two ministerial elders of 
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the IBC ministry administered celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The impact of this 
intergenerational sharing of communion contained a new level of remembrance in what 
Jesus Christ has done for all humanity. Through the biblical command to reach 
generation, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood; do this, whenever you drink it, in 
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remembrance of me,”” to tell the future generations as generational sisters in the presence 


of our Father. 


481 Corinthians 11:25, New International Version 
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February 19, 2015 


Bishop Dr. Victor S. Couzens, Senior Pastor 
Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of Destiny 
11450 Sebring Drive 

Forest Park, OH 45240 


Dear Bishop Couzens: 


As a doctoral candidate at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio, I am 
confirming your permission to hold the three-day research conference, “Just Sisters ~ 
Intergenerational Mentoring For L.I.F.E.” at Inspirational Baptist Church ~ City of 
Destiny beginning February 26, 2015 and ending February 28, 2015. This project seeks 
to bring women of different generations together to research the missing Elder voice in 
intergenerational relationships as a mentoring tool for developing women who have 
aspirations for serving and/or ministry leadership. 


I am also requesting your permission to conclude the research project with the sharing of 
communion. I coming together as a generational sisterhood whom Christ died for will 
seal what I hope to be transformation in attitudes and behavior. Pending your approval, I 
have asked Elder Lee to serve the communion sacraments on Saturday, February 28", 
which is the final day for the research project. Please advise. 


I appreciate your support and encouragement in my doctoral studies. 


Sincerely, 


Sandra M. McIntosh 
Doctoral Candidate 
United Theological Seminary 
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Research Conference Consent Form 


Just Sisters ~ Intergenerational Mentoring For 


Leadership Instruction From Experience (L.LF.E.) 


I hereby give my consent to Sandra M. McIntosh to use my videos, photos, journals, and 
any other information in the three-day research conference starting February 26, 2015 
and ending on February 28, 2015. I understand that my answers can become public 
knowledge; however, my name and any other identifying traits will not be used. | 
commit to participating in the three-day research project that includes but is not limited 
to: generational mapping, teaching, personal interviewing, journaling, dialectical 
exercises. It 1s understood that this project is for the completion of Sandra M. McIntosh’s 
doctoral requirement through United Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. Any and all 
information provided by me throughout the duration and completion of said project is 


freely at the disposal of Sandra M. McIntosh for the furthering of her project. 


Signature: - 


Date: 
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Generational Profile Document 


Listed below are five Generational Profiles (GP) descriptions, developed by the Pew 
Research Center.’ Read each GP’ description and select which is closest to your year of 
birth. 


The Millennial Generation (also classified as Generation Y, Echo Boomers) 
Born: 1981 to 2000 Ages of adults in 2015: 18 to 34 


The first generation to come of age in the new millennium; the largest cohort since the 
Baby Boomers, their high numbers reflect their births as that of their parent generation. 
This cohort is known as incredibly sophisticated, technology wise, immune to most 
traditional marketing and sales pitches...as they not only grew up with it all, they’ve seen 
it all and been exposed to it all since early childhood. 


Generation X 
Born: 1965 to 1980 Age in 2015: 35 to 50 


This is a label that appears to have been coined by a British sociologist and popularized 
by the author Douglas Couland. It covers people born from 1965 to 1980, and it long ago 
overtook the first name affixed to this generation, the Baby Bust. In many generational 
profiles, X-ers are depicted as savvy, entrepreneurial loners. 


The Baby Boom Generation 
Born: 1946 to 1964 Age in 2015: 51-69 


The label refers to the great spike in fertility that began in 1946, right after the end of 
World War II, and ended almost as abruptly in 1964, around the time that the birth 
control pill went on the market. It’s a classic example of a demography-driven name. 


'Pew Research Center is a non-partisan think tank that informs the public about issues, attitudes 
and trends shaping America. PRC conducts public opinion polling, demographic research, media content 
analysis and other data driven social science research. PRC studies US politics and policy journalism and 
media; internet, science and technology, religion and public life, Hispanic trends; global attitudes and 
trends; and US social and demographic trends. 


*Pew Research Center, “The Millennial,” accessed February 19, 2015. 
http://www.pewresearch.org/2009/12/1 Othe-millennials. 
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The Silent Generation (also known as Post-War Cohort) 
Born: 1928-1945  Agein 2015: 70-87 


Sometimes also known as the GI Generation, covers anyone born before 1946. These are 
the children of the Great Depression and World War II “Silent” overtook “GI” as the 
label relatively late in this generation’s life cycle, when their conformist and civic 
instincts made for a dramatic contrast with the noisy ways of the anti-establishment 
boomers. This generation had significant opportunities in jobs and education as the War 
ended and a post-war economic boom struck America. However, the growth in Cold War 
tensions, the potential for nuclear war and other never before seen threats led to levels of 
discomfort and uncertainty throughout the generations. Members of this group value 
security, comfort, and familiar, known activities and environments. 


The Greatest Generation 
Born: Before 1928 Age in 2015: 88 to 100 


People in this cohort shared in a common goal of defeating the Axis powers. There was 
an accepted sense of “deferment” among this group. 


Depression era individuals tend to be conservative, compulsive savers, maintain low debt 
and use more secure financial products like CDs versus stocks. These individuals tend to 
feel a responsibility to leave a legacy to their children. Tend to be patriotic, oriented 
toward work before pleasure, respect for authority, have a sense of moral obligation. 


Name: 


Generation Cohort: __ 
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Getting to Know You...Getting to Know Me 


Icebreaker opening using the Fruit of the Spirit 


Answer the question from the experience of today...there is no right or wrong answer, 
only your experience. 


Today I came across love in... 


Today I experienced joy in... 


I was able to bring peace in my space today when... 


Today I was shown kindness when...and I... 


Today I witnessed goodness through...and it made me feel... 


Today I was faithful to... 


Today I practiced self-control and it resulted in... 


The best way for me to show gentleness to others is to... 
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Just Sisters: Intergenerational Mentoring for L.I.F.E. 
Pre/Post Survey Questionnaire 


On a scale of one to five, rate your level of agreement with the statements listed 
below. 


(1) Strongly Disagree (2) Disagree (3) Neutral (4) Agree (5) Strongly Agree 


1. The scriptures teach the purpose for intergenerational 123 4 5 
relationship development 


2. The scripture illustrates the role of elders in the development 123 4 5 
of future church leaders. 
3. The Church should demonstrate receptiveness to the needs of 123 4 5 
women from the builder, boomer, and millennial generation. 
4. Women of each generation is responsible to intentionally 123 4 5 
dialogue with one another about challenges in ministry, and 
leadership. 
5. Womanist Theology supports women to maintain 123 4 5 
and share her generational Voice in Church community. 
6. Intergenerational relationships are an important tool for 123 4 5 
leadership development of women. 
7. Intentionally communicating personal life and leadership 123 4 5 
experiences with a different generation is important to 
Church and leadership development. 
8. Women in ministry leadership are more helpful than men I 2 3 4S 
in mentoring women in ministry leadership. 
9. Elder women who previously served in ministry leadership can 123 4 5 
teach young women new to ministry leadership how to 
balance family matters with serving in ministry. 
10. Elder women are helpful to the spiritual 123 45 
formation of younger women. 
11. The Church provides opportunity for intergenerational 123 4 5 


communication concerning leadership challenges for women. 
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On a scale of one to five, rate your level of agreement with the statements listed 


below. 


(1) Strongly Disagree (2) Disagree (3) Neutral (4) Agree (5) Strongly Agree 


12, 


14. 


Id. 


16. 


Name: 


Women in ministry leadership have different soul care needs 
from men who serve in ministry leadership. 


. The Black Women’s Club movement model can influence 


the development of women of different generations into 
leaders. 


I understand the importance of older and younger women 
remaining connected in church ministry leadership. 


An Elder mentoring the younger generations is an important 
tool for relationship development in the Church community. 


I know how to develop and equip women of different 
generations to serve in ministry leadership. 


123 4 5 


Le Be 4S 


123 4 § 


Ih ee on Ge 


lL 2-3. 4D 
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S: Soul Care 


The focus of this teaching on Soul Care is to research attitudes to Survey question (SQ) 
one; “The scriptures teach the purpose for intergenerational relationship development and 
SQ twelve; “Women in ministry leadership have different soul care needs from men who 
serve in ministry leadership.” 


Biblical Teaching on Soul Care 


The biblical narratives addressing the role and responsibility of intergenerational 
mentoring amongst women are evident in the relationships recorded in both Old and New 
Testaments. In the book of Ruth, an inquiry is made between the two generations of 
women, which has been initiated by the Elder of her young daughter in-law. Due to 
previous life experience of relational loss by both women, a birthing occurs in an area of 
commonness whereby the Elder can provide intentional guidance and direction to the 
younger. The commonality of their grief experience becomes a catalyst for a deeper 
relationship bond where these two women can potentially grow in their mutual 
dependence upon one another for guidance, direction, and provision. The depth of 
Naomi’s willingness to support Ruth for future success is noticeable in the question, “My 
daughter, should I not seek a home for you that it may be well with you?”’ The area of 
commonness creates a bridge for dual crossing between the women for development and 
mentoring of one another. Naomi’s ability to exercise foresight to the future needs of 
Ruth, demonstrates connection and commitment to teach what it need for the future. The 
Elder’s intentional guidance in the securing of a place of wellness for the younger women 
functions as a formation tool in how to respond to her life’s call. 


The elder Naomi exhibits a readiness to stand outside of Ruth as an interpreter of how to 
respond to a need and offer assistance from experience in order to help in the place of 
vulnerability. Through a shared experience in the death of a spouse, representing 
protection and security, Naomi is able to empathize to the angst of her daughter in-law. 
Although the ancient world of Naomi and Ruth was patriarchal, the traditional practices 
of societal mores were not hindrances to the voice of the older woman seeking to uplift 
the younger woman above adverse circumstances or situations. 


The Elder voice of women in the twenty-first century Church can extract 
nurturing/mentoring principles from the intergenerational exchange between Naomi and 
Ruth as recorded in book of Ruth. 


1. Exercising the responsibility of the Elder voice to nurture and mentor the 
younger generation is not predicated on denial of truth in ministry. 


a. Our introduction to the intergenerational relationship of Naomi, Oprah, 
and Ruth focuses on death of relationship and provision. The death of a 


‘Ruth 3:1. (Revised Standard Version) 
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relationship and the lack of provision are elements which potentially 
impact the wellness of our soul. 

2. Commitment is the foundation to a healthy and growing relationship, whether 
peer-to-peer or generation-to-generation. In the intergenerational relationship 
between Naomi and Ruth there is commitment by the Elder to the success of the 
younger. The level of commitment by Naomi is to engage in personal 
involvement to teach Ruth what needs to occur to reach the goal of wellness. 

a. The commitment level by the Elder to the younger generation is 
predicated on what is the perceived need. 

b. Secondly, the Elder voice must possess the appropriate aptitude, skill, and 
talents to speak to what the younger generation needs for a positive 
outcome of the situation. 


Operating as a woman in ministry accomplishes God’s plan and destiny for women. Any 
attempt to put down our womanliness intentionally devalues God’s ideal for the role in 
ministry. 


a. The uniqueness of the female soul contributes to the wholeness of other 
women and to the local Church. 


Historical (Experience) Event of Soul Care 


The reluctance of a generation to embrace teaching from the past can impact ministry 
service and leadership development in today’s local Church. To engage in an historical 
review of how women intentionally worked together in accomplishing goals of common 
concerns is useful to developing mentoring relationships. The response of the 
generations to their commonalities in ministry can affect appropriate caring of the soul. 


The Black Women’s Club Movement is a historical documentation of how the collective 
power of women is capable of creating a plan for constructive societal change. 
According to John Maxwell, a guru in leadership development and mentoring, “True 
success comes only when every generation continues to develop the next generation.” 


In order for organizations such as the Black Women’s Clubs to galvanize the women of 
different generational experiences and understandings requires faith which moves outside 
of walls of personal conviction. The type of faith is defined by the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary as “an allegiance to duty, or person or something believed especially with 
strong conviction.” 


* John Maxwell, “The 21 Irrefutable Laws of Leadership” (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 
2007). 


> Merriam-Webster Dictionary on-line, ‘faith’ 
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The ability of Women Clubs to successfully bring together the generational voices of 
women to impact change is still a need for the 21° century Church. Women serving and 
leading in the ministries of IBC have accomplished significant strides. Following the 
path of previous women, the multi-faceted dimensions of experience serves as a conduit 
for intentional engagement with women following in their footsteps. The annuals of 
history record the adaptability of women in formulating generational relationship 
structures providing support and holistic development within the patriarchal paradigm.’ 
Black and white women, along with women of other ethnicities, embrace the Club 
movement as a venue for full expression to their faith traditions and convictions, along 
with their leadership development and societal responsibility to seek justice and the 
provision of compassionate care as women. 


Theological/Theoretical Perspectives 
(How to understand God’s Voice and other Voices concerning the Topic) 


The selection of Womanist Theology to undergird the research project is due to the focus 
on the voice of Women, especially the African American women, as a viable 
interpretative tool in what God is speaking to women of every generation. Womanist 
theology emerges out of the experience of Black women in the United States. Born of 
the need to create a space for African-American women to reflect theologically and 
ethically on concerns relevant to them’. Womanist theology champions the responsibility 
of each woman who is yet coming. The concentration of the womanist theology affirms 
the subtlety of indoctrination of patriarchal influence into the psyche of how women 
interpret and understand one another. This theology is a conduit for women in ministry 
service and leadership to heighten their awareness and responsibility is beyond their 
current season in life. 


A word study of the word helper presents an in-depth understanding the functionality of 
the woman as she 1s first introduced in scripture. The revelation from the original 
language concerning the epistemology of the word helper dispels the imagery of women 
in a creative posture of weakness solely created for procreation purposes only, but from 
the rib of man as not less than, but is a reflector of the character of God as the divine 
helper of humanity. The Hebrew word for helper is ezer. Of interest to using this word 
to describe what a woman is that it is also a word used to describe who and what God is 
to humanity. In various passages of scripture, God is the designated helper, for he has 


* Vashiti M. McKenzie. Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
Women in Ministry. Cleveland: United Church Press, 1996. 


° Linda A. Moody, Women Encounter God: T heology across the Boundaries of Difference, 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1996), 81-82. 
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the ability to save and deliver.° In addition, the use of the word in Deuteronomy 33:7, 26, 
29 suggest that ezer is a word with strong military overtones.’ 


The disciplines of Sociology and Psychology assist in identifying systemic 
disconnections between generational service and leadership development. There are 
several questions answerable through sociological and psychological perspectives. In 
order for the women to understand how the different generations can assist in developing 
and mentoring one another, answers to questions, such as: 


l 


Ds 


What outside elements effecting perspectives of scripture between the generation 
lead to a separatist or 1solationist approach in ministry? 

How does each generation of a leadership group understand their role and 
responsibility in the formation of future ministry service and leaderships? 

What is the previous generations obligation to nurture understanding of the past in 
order to ensure stronger ministry in the future? 

What are the rapid societal changes and shifts in culture affecting commitment to 
meeting the holistic needs for each generation? 

How are these answers to manifest in the local Church? 


Processing the Dialogue Protocol 


In order to delve into a deeper understanding to the topic, the researcher interviews the 
generations to uncover the viewpoint of the Elder to the responsibility to in nurture and 
mentor younger generations, the attitude toward the generational benefits from the 
Elder, and what is the receptiveness of the Church to the Elder voice. 


° William D. Mounce, General Editor, Mounce’s Complete Expository Dictionary of Old & New 


Testament Words, (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2006), 332. 


Mounce, 332. 
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I: Issues (specific to serving in ministry) 


The focus of this teaching on Issues is to research attitude to SQ eight; “Women in 
ministry leadership are more helpful than men in mentoring women in ministry 
leadership and SQ nine; “Elder women who previously served in ministry leadership can 
teach young women new to ministry leadership how to balance life with serving in 
ministry.” 


Biblical Teaching On Issues in Ministry: How to Resolve Conflict in Ministry 


The value of the faith and life of older members of the congregation is often the 
recognition of spiritual maturity and life experiences.* Another view to the biblical 
instruction of teaching the younger women connotes freshness or what is new, a possible 
reference to new converts or disciples’. Embracing a dual perspective inclusive to the 
Elder as mentor and mentee, creates a bridge enabling all generations to develop each 
other in ministry. A key element in learning to manage conflict in ministry is through the 
use of a relevant modality of communication. The scripture text instructs how to train the 
younger women to develop wisdom and sound judgement in relationship issues and 
challenges.’° 


The application of teachings from Titus 2, advises: 


1. Instrumental to the effectiveness of the Elder woman to teach and mentor the 
younger is evident in her personal lifestyle. 


2. There are specific character qualities the Elder woman is to possess in order to 
teach and mentor younger women. 


3. The Elder woman should not be under the influence of negative practices or 
influences in order to teach what is good to the younger women. 


4. The goal of the teachings by the Elder woman is to influence the younger woman 
to develop behavior practices in alignment with the Word of God in all 
relationships 


Additional scriptural teaching guiding the resolution of conflict in ministry proposes: 


1. Conflict is inevitable in ministry relationships. 
a. Matthew 18:15-20; Acts 15:36-41; 1 John 4:20-21 


2. The biblical response to resolving conflict is to address in phases. 
a. Matthew 18:15 
*The Woman’s Study Bible, New International Version, page 1658 
"Titus 2:4 


Titus 2:5 
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3. Forgiveness 1s God’s instruction to biblical conflict resolution. 
a. Acts 15:30-40; 2 Timothy 4:11 

4. The emphasis is conflict resolution is redemption, not punishment. 
a. 2 Corinthians 2:5-11; 2 Thessalonians 3:14-15 


Historical (Experience) Event 


The multi-faceted dimensions of the experience of women throughout history serve as a 
conduit for intentional engagement with the generations following in their footsteps; 
collectively reaching as we climb. According to Vashiti McKenzie, “The annuals of 
history record the adaptability of women in formulating generational relationship 


structures which provide support for holistic development within patriarchal paradigm.’”’ 


An example of the Women’s Club movement taught how the women were able to 
circumvent the limitations of a world heavily influenced by male dominance. Rather than 
bemoaning such challenges, the women seized the opportunity to create women clubs. 
The creation of the Woman’s Club functioned as a venue for leadership development of 
women from all generations. In addition, the women were able to collectively develop a 
response to societal and issues of justice with compassionate care as women. 


Theological/Theoretical Perspectives (How to understand God’s Voice and other 
Voices concerning the Topic) 


The History and Future of Womanist Theology details the origin of Womanist Theology. 
Dr. Grant explains the development of this theological perspective specifically for 
African American women occurring because of both white Feminism and Black 
Theology failing to address the issues African-American women in any significant way. 
Within the personal ministry context there are issues facing women who are in ministry 
leadership that men serving in leadership are unable to address. An example is that of 
masculine language which indirectly relegates women to places of subservient responses 
to female leadership by the congregation. There are nuances in how sermonic examples 
from the preaching and teaching of the Word of God that indirectly minimize the role and 
presence of women. Utilizing Womanist Theology as a viable mode to understanding 
what God requires of women in the local church elevates the receptiveness to the 
leadership gifting of women of all generations. 


One sociological concept useful to the dialogue concerning conflict resolution in ministry 
is Conflict Theory. The number of different generational cohorts participating in the Just 
Sisters reach project was four. When utilizing the age matrix to determine the beginning 
and ending of a particular generation, it is important to note the possibilities of overlap 
between generations. The influence of the period of transition could result in greater 


''Vashiti M. McKenzie. Not Without a Struggle: Leadership Development for African American 
Women in Ministry. (Cleveland, OH: United Church Press), 1996. 
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similarities between generations instead of greater differences.'” Understanding how 
each generation views the role and purpose of conflict assists in the development of 
effective conflict resolution techniques. A basic understanding on how conflict arises is 
obtainable through the perspective of Conflict theory. Conflict theory emphasizes the 
constructions of society is composed of groups that are competing for scarce resources; 
such as wealth, power, and prestige). Although the surface may give the appearance of 
alliances or cooperation, further examination may reveal struggle for power. 


Interview Questions To explore the Issue 
Church receptiveness 
How does the church model the handling of conflict in ministry? 


Is there a vehicle in place within ministry to guide leadership in the resolution of 
conflict? 


Elder Voice 

Is the engagement of the Elder a consideration to resolving leadership issues of conflict? 
Do the Elders offer to assist in the resolution of conflict issues in ministry? 
Generational Benefit 


Does one generation have a method for handling conflict that can strengthen the other 
generations in developing a scriptural response to conflict in ministry leadership? 


"Riding The Waves of Change: Developing Managerial Competencies For A Turbulent World 
(Jossey Bass Business and Management Series) 1“ Edition, page 215 
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S: Spiritual Formation 


The focus of this teaching on Spiritual Formation is to research attitude regarding SQ 
three; “The Church should demonstrate receptiveness to the needs of women from the 
silent, boomer, generation X, and millennial generation,” SQ thirteen: “The Black 
Women’s Club movement model can influence the development of women of different 
generations into leaders,” SQ fifteen: An Elder mentoring the younger generations is an 
important tool for relationship development in the Church community.” 


Biblical Teaching on Spiritual Formation 


In the biblical narrative selected as the Old Testament foundation text, the question 
Naomi asks of Ruth is predicate on an understanding of what is needed in order for it to 
“be well with you.” From the contextual parameters in which the question is being 
asked, the Elder vocalizes and understanding of what is required for the younger woman 
to experience wellness in life. In the first chapter of Ruth, the reader encounters the 
unfolding of a traumatic life event impacting the future livelihood of three women. 
Within the context of the intergenerational relationship with Oprah, Naomi and Ruth, 
direction and guidance in how to respond to the common experience of widowhood is 
‘requested and given. The use of the conversational exchange between the three women 
in the book of Ruth is applicable for the generations of IBC to intentionally attend to the 
plight of another. The ability of Naomi to assist her daughter in-laws is evident in her 
involving her own response to their similar situations. Although Oprah and Ruth 
proceeded down different paths from each other, the impact of Naomi’s counsel is 
acceptable to each woman. 


Historical (Experience) Event 


A founding premise to the Black Women’s Club movement was harnessing a platform 
for women to intentionally nurture, mentor, and encourage one another as women. The 
ability of women from a diversity of demographical backgrounds to create alliances to 
combat issues of common concern remains a viable modality for women in ministry 
service and leadership. Raising the awareness of the twenty-first century woman to how 
women of previous generations were committed to help one another, can influence 
present mindsets among those in ministry service and leadership. 


Theological/Theoretical Perspectives 
(How to understand God’s Voice and other Voices concerning the Topic) 


The Womanist theological perspectives revere the experiences of other women as a 
teaching voice which edifies and equips every generation, both present and future. A 
Womanist theologian assists as a catalyst to dispelling the myths that women in general 
and African American women specifically in the Black Church are in competition against 
each other. Without the appreciation of what the collectives experience of women can 
offer in giving strength, women in ministry service and leadership may operate from the 
misnomer that there is no one in ministry understands her plight. 
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The voice that every woman speaks concerning her formation is the result of her personal 
journey with God throughout her personal experiences. Providing a woman with the 
opportunity to share her personal journey affords the other a glimpse into the intricate 
details of how our sovereign God is at work in our spiritual formation. 


A Sister Speaks: Baby Boomer Testimony 


The impact of the Baby Boomer Testimony reached each generation in a deeply 
emotional level. The transparency of her testimony revealing her discipleship journey 
and transformation resonated with each woman. Her realization of how God was with 
her in every season of her life enabled her to put context to the painful challenges and the 
joyous victories. Her theological reflections concerning her journey into this present 
moment came from Romans 12:9-21. The passionate expression of her testimony 
resulted in every women responding in spontaneous praise. We closed in prayers of 
thanks giving for our present journey and she ended in singing “Jesus, You’re the Center 
of My Joy.” Again reminding each generation that not only is God with us, but the events 
and experiences of our life is designed to shape and mold us into a reflection of God’s 
image in earth. 
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T: Time Management 


The focus of this teaching on Time management is to research attitude to SQ five: 
“Womanist Theology supports women to maintain and share her generational Voice in 
Church community,” and SQ fourteen: “I understand the importance of older and 
younger women remaining connected in church ministry leadership.” 


Biblical Teaching on Time Management 


Naomi’s preparation of Ruth in the cultural rules of engagement concerning the kinsmen 
redeemer Boaz, is predicated on correct timing. Each encounter with Boaz is 
strategically charted for Ruth. In addition, the instructions given by Naomi explain the 
proper approach Boaz to obtain a favorable outcome. The aging of Naomi in the natural 
perspective could potentially create a sense of urgency in communicating to Ruth what 
she needed to do. From the perspective of ministry, the Elder is often in a precarious 
position of not missing God’s timing. Through the biblical narrative of the New 
Testament record revealed in the epistle of Titus, instruction is given to those who are 
elder to teach what is good in order to hand off to the next generation principals for a 
successful household. Transferring these same principals to ministry leadership and the 
necessity for correct timing, the generation of women were able to embrace the need for 
them to teach, mentor, and nurture with intention. Recognizing the uncertainty of 
longevity heightened their awareness to engage one another during the allotted time of 
their life span and to commit to doing in the church what is required of them in their 
generational relationships. 


Historical (Experience) Event 


The instruction for this session from a time management perspective encourage the 
proper appropriation of our time in order to fulfill purpose as the different generations 
understood their specific purpose. Both narratives in the Old and New Testament text 
illuminate the need to perform specific actions in a specific time in order to experience of 
favorable outcome. In the context of intergenerational mentoring leadership 
relationships, time is a valuable commodity. Dependent on the social space of the 
mentoring relationship, such as one on one, both the mentee and mentor are guardians of 
their time commitment. contain an undergirding 


Theological/Theoretical Perspectives 
(How to understand God’s Voice and other Voices concerning the Topic) 


Due to the focus on women serving in ministry leadership, Womanist Theology serves 
as the theological foundation for the Just Sisters intergenerational project. The selection 
of Womanist Theology for the foundation, it does not ignore the role of Christology, 
Ecclesiology, and Liberation theologies as influencers explaining the responsibility of the 
Elder voice and the Church’s response to the missing Elder voice. The revering of time 
management is an important element to effective mentoring relationships, especially 
those which are intergenerational. The scripture in Ecclesiastes 3, teaches the importance 
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and transitionary aspect of time. For the full benefit of intergenerational relationships to 
accomplish the purpose of mentoring other generations, intentional focus must be given 
to those of the past, present, and future. Womanist theology employs materials by and 
about Black foremothers as resources for contemporary reflection that provide a 
conscious background for God-talk.’” Each generation is commanded to further their 
God-talk in order to prepare the future with the reminder of their past strength. 


Exploring the interpretive voices of the patriarchal influence and how this voice affects 
relationships between women in ministry, relied upon the theoretical disciplines of 
sociology and psychology. The use of Maslow’s Hierarchy of Need as a tool in 
explaining motivational systems, is applicable to intergenerational relationships and the 
significance of managing time. This psychological theory supports the need for the Elder 
function as a voice of wisdom for the younger generation as a method of moving toward 
helping others to achieve their best self. 


Sister, Let’s Talk About It... Interview Questions 


From either your personal observations on experience, how would you describe the response and 
receptiveness of the Church to time management as it relates to leadership in ministry? 


Does the Church’s response influence how you receive other generational responses to time 
management? In what manner does it influence you? 


From either your personal observations or experience, how would you describe the approach of 
the Elder to time management as it relates to leadership in ministry? 


What is your approach to time management? How is it different from your personal observation 
or experience with women of different generations? 


Where are there commonalities? Is there a different approach that you can learn from the Elder 
generation? 


Church receptiveness 
Elder Voice Generational Benefit 


How is the Elder voice validated among the other generational voices? How are the other 
generational voices validated among the Elders within the ministry context and 
leadership structures? 


Emile M. Townes, “Womanist T. heology,”” (Union Seminary Quarterly Review, 57 no 3-4 2003), 
159-176. 
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E: Equipping 


The focus of this teaching on Equipping is to research attitude to SQ two: “The scriptures 
illustrate the role of Elders in the development of future church leaders,” and SQ sixteen: 
“T know how to develop and equip women of different generations to serve in ministry 
leadership.” 


Biblical Teaching on Equipping 


In the New Testament epistle of Titus, the Elder apostle Paul instructs Titus on the 
responsibility of Elder men and women to the younger generation. Paul’s emphatic 
emphasis is through the lens of intergenerational relationship with the ultimate goal of 
mentoring and development. The mentoring relationship taught in the second chapter of 
Titus is significant to the societal and cultural practices in the first century church. 
Although women of the twenty-first century consider these instructions as archaic for due 
to acumen in areas outside the instruction of the biblical texts, there are principles worth 
gleaning in order to reclaim the biblical mandate of the Elder voice mentoring the 
younger generation. 


Contextually, the cultural influence of Crete requires intentional and doctrinal teaching 
from the voice of the Elders as a filter to the infancy of the Church. The labeling of the 
man or woman as an Elder is a statement these individuals were not novices in neither 
faith nor life experiences. Through the instruction of the Word of God, the Elders are 
assigned the responsibility teach sound doctrine to the younger, experienced generation. 


Because the Word of God provides clearly defined descriptions of the Elder voice that is 
to nurture and mentor the younger generation, there is a built in protection against any 
elder speaking because of old age only. 


The phrase teaching sound doctrine in the Greek is hugiaind (Strong #5198), hoog-ee-ah’, 
which means to have sound health, i.e. be well (in body); fig. to be uncorrupt (true in 
doctrine); be in health, (be safe and sound, be wholesome.’ In order for the Elder to 
teach sound doctrine, there is the involvement of their quality of character and disposition 
in developing and mentoring the younger generation. 


The objective of sound doctrine is the continual transference of truth which is to 

transcend every generation. Sound doctrine provides behavioral guideline preferences 
for women who would take the helm in the teaching, training, and development of the 
younger; whether in their faith relationship with God of through their life experiences. 


1. The content of sound doctrinal teaching involves:'° 
a. Soberness which in the Greek is néphalids (Strong #3524) meaning 
circumspect or vigilant. As an Elder voice nurturing and mentoring the 


James Strong, LL.D., S.T.D. The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, 
(Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson Publishers, 1990). 
Titus 2:1-3 (Revised Standard Version). 
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younger generation in ministry, there is the need for personal ownership of 
wisdom in judgment and conduct. The Titus woman is to possess 
character qualities worthy of emulation. 

b. Reverence which in the Greek is sémnoés (Strong #4998) meaning 
honorable, grave and honest. The moral fiber of the Elder voice can either 
delay the development of the younger generation or be of assistance to the 
growth and maturity. 

c. Teacher of good things which in the Greek is kalédidaskalés meaning a 
teacher of the right. The ability of the Elder voice to effectively and 
successfully assist the younger generation is to teach truth. 


Historical (Experience) Event 


The influence of the Black Women’s Club movement within its historical existence, was 
instrumental in uniting women with various skill sets and abilities to address societal 
needs of their time. The Black Women’s Club movement effectively harnessed synergy 
from women who were diverse in their academic acumen, political astuteness, and 
relational savvy to bring forth change and transformation. Creating intentional spaces for 
equipping women through the platform of communication and teaching, solidifies the 
ability of women to develop and mentor one another. 


Theological/Theoretical Perspectives 
(How to understand God’s Voice and other Voices concerning the Topic) 


The intentional identification of what each woman possesses in the area of spiritual gifts 
and talents is essential. The use of assessments, evaluative tools determining 
temperaments and personality profiles is helpful information for both the Mentor and 
Mentee. 


Interview Questions regarding 


Church receptiveness: Does the church provide an intentional space for women to 
exercise their leadership and mentoring gifts? 


Elder Voice: Does the Elder recognize the necessity of their voice as a mentoring tool? 


Generational Benefit: Do the generations embrace the need to uncover their spiritual 
gifts, talents, and abilities as a leader in the local church? Do the generations take 
advantage of systems in place to help discover their spiritual gifts? 
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R: Reflection 


The focus of this teaching is to research attitude to Survey question one; “The scriptures 
teach the purpose for intergenerational relationship development and Survey question 
twelve; “Women in ministry leadership have different soul care needs from men who 
serve in ministry leadership.” 


Biblical Teaching 


Both the Old Testament and New Testament narratives highlight the importance of 
remember the involvement of God in the weaving and telling of their life story. In 
addition, God imparts responsibility into the Elder generation, present and future, 
concerning the responsibility to teach and train others. 


Historical (Experience) Event 


The historical expression of the “Reflection” activity serves as a memorial to each 
generation in the recalling of the past and future benefits of generational lessons learned. 


Theological/Theoretical Perspectives 
(How to understand God’s Voice and other Voices concerning the Topic) 


Providing the intentional opportunity to identify the involvement of God through 
mentoring and leadership development relationships, enables women to understand and 
validate each and every life experience as a stepping stone to their leadership developent 


Interview Questions regarding 


Church receptiveness: [Intentionally recalling how God develops and mentors his 
people through others, guards against the belittling of generations against one another. 


Elder Voice: Restoring the Elder voice to a place of helping in the formation of the 
future, gives purpose and guidance in what the Elder is to speak into future generations. 


Generational Benefit: Learning through remembering the generational contributions to 
the Church ministry, protects against a attitude of indifference and significance to any 
generational contribution. In learning from the experiences of the past, the future is 
having opportunity to experience greater fruitfulness in developing and mentoring 
healthy leaders. 


APPENDIX H 


MINISTRY TOOLS SPIRITUAL GIFTS ASSESSMENT 
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Almost Sometimes Almost No Desire 
Always True Never Toward It 


True True 
1 3 





1. [am able to sense the direction God desires for His people to move and share it with 
others. 

2. I enjoy pitching in on service projects in the church. 

3. lam able to organize my thinking in such a way as to systematically present a Bible 

lesson to others. 

People often come to me with their personal problems for counsel. 

I enjoy giving to those in serious financial need. 

People seem to respect me and follow my lead. 

I have a tender heart toward the needy and will often do what J can to help those 

who are in distress. 

8. I speak up for what is biblically right even when people think I am narrow-minded 
and oppose my principles. 

9. J usually volunteer to help with tasks that need to be done. 

10. I enjoy diligent study so as to accurately teach the Word. 

11. I enjoy encouraging those who are discouraged and down-hearted. 

12. I cheerfully give well above a tithe to the work of the Lord. 

13. I am good at setting goals and seeing the direction a group of people should take. 

14. I enjoy visiting the sick and shut-in. 

15. I feel compelled to communicate God's message from the Word so people know 
what God expects of them. 

16. Iam willing to work at a task regardless of how simple or trivial it may seem. 

17. Others comment on how much they have enjoyed, learned, or grown under my 
teaching. 

18. I often challenge others to reach their potential in Christ. 

19. Iam known for my generosity and sometimes sacrificial giving. 

20. Iam able to guide and motivate people to join in the achievement of my goals. 

21. I tend to look out for those who are neglected and alienated. 

22. I am not afraid to announce God's judgment on sin. 

23. I feel a sense of satisfaction in seeing a job through to completion. 

24. I am able to thoroughly study Scripture and share my findings with others. 

25. I make myself available to talk with others. 

26. I often give anonymously to those in need. 

2/. \fin a group where there is no leader, I will assume leadership. 

28. I empathize with those who are embarrassed and humiliated and seek to comfort 
them. 

29. I speak boldly and with conviction what I believe God wants people to know. 

30. I am very dependable for getting things done. 

31. I am able to make the Bible clear and relevant for others. 

32. I encourage others to go on with the Lord. 


Rl an 
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33. Iam willing to lower my standard of living in order to help out. 
34. Iam a goal-setter. 
35. I like to spend time with those who are lonely and hurting to cheer them up. 


NAME: 

INSTRUCTIONS: 
— g. 
2, ! 9 
3.0 10 
4A 11 
5 12 
6 13. 
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RESPONSE SHEET FOR 7 SPIRITUAL GIFTS TEST 


Rate yourself for each statement using the number at the top that most 
reflects you. Put your score on the line by the corresponding number 
below. Try to score based on what is really within you and not simply on 
ministry experience. You must respond to each statement for the test to 


be valid. 


Io: 


ee 


18. 


19. 


20. 


aA 


22. 


23: 


24. 


25: 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


S80 


a2; 


33. 


34. 


35. 


TOTALS 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR MANUAL SCORING FOR 7 SPIRITUAL GIFTS TEST’ 


A = Prophecy E = Giving 
B = Service F = Leadership 
C = Teaching G = Mercy 


D = Exhortation 


1) After responding to the test statements on the ‘Response Sheet for the 7 Spiritual Gifts 
‘Test, add up the numbers across each row of answers. Put the total on the corresponding line 
under ‘Totals’ for each row. 


2) Circle the letter to the right of the lowest total. You may have more than one row totaling 
this same amount. Circle each of those letters. 


3) Match the letter(s) you have circled with the code above. Write down the name of the 
gift(s) in the box at the bottom of the response sheet. What is written down may very well be the 
spiritual gift(s) of the person taking the test. 


Note: 

If the lowest total is 10 or more, this test should probably be 
considered inconclusive. More ministry experience may be required 
in different areas of ministry. Very possibly the lowest total may be 
the gift but totals of 10 or more should be seen as tentative. 


4) If there are any totals with no more than a one point gap from the lowest total, yet still 
under ten, you may want to write that gift(s) down as a possible gift(s) as well. If, however, you 
find that this yields more than three gifts, you probably should go with only the lowest total as the 
more conclusive gift(s). 


*@mintools. "Ministry Tools Resource Center." Spiritual Gifts Test Inventory, Online Assessment 
to Identify Gifting. Accessed February 15, 2015. http://mintools.com/spiritual-gifts-test.htm. 
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